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LITTLE WHISKERS: A HEALTH STORY FOR CHILDREN 


RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


In the year nineteen hundred and twenty-four there lived a man who 
owned a thousand rats—white, pink-eyed, “‘nosey” rats. His name was 
Professor Muchmore, and he was a scientist. A scientist is a person who 
already knows many true facts about some part of nature, and tries to 
find out more. 

“You know a great deal,” said a friend of his admiringly one day. 

“No, no, only a little,” said the professor modestly, and his black eyes 
twinkled as they always did before he said anything he thought was 
funny, “but I want to know much more.” 

Now the reason Professor Muchmore kept all these rats was that they 
helped him to find out some new facts about foods. 

Any morning you might find him in a room on the top floor of a tall 
college building—the queerest looking room with wide shelves all around 
it, and on the shelves wire cages about the size of a four-quart pail. In 
each cage were one or two or three rats. In the day time the room was 
very quiet. Each rat was usually curled up motionless against the side 
of the cage. You might have thought they were all dead, if you hadn’t 
gone nearer and watched their regular breathing. 

In this room, which Professor Muchmore took care of himself, were 
four young rats—brothers and sisters. Their names on their cage cards 
were not names at all,—only numbers; but their real names, the names 
their mother called them, were Snuff, Snoof, Sniff, and Little Whiskers. 
They were four weeks old—that would be about as much grown up as a 
boy or girl a little more than two years old; for a day in the lifetime of 
a white rat is as much as thirty days in the lifetime of a person. 

Ever since they were born they had lived with their mother. Now 
they were taken away from their mother and put in separate cages—Snuff 
and Snoof in one cage, and Sniff and Little Whiskers in the other. 
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“T’ll try these,” said the professor, writing a new card for Snuff and 
Snoof. “T’ll try these on a diet of bread and milk. It’s a new kind of 
bread that is said to be very fine. And the other two, numbers 1021 and 
1022’’—by these he meant Sniff and Little Whiskers—‘“T’ll give just the 
bread without any milk.” 

He took one cage at a time to the table. He opened the lid. Now the 
rats were no longer sleeping. Little Whiskers was running around the 
cage—sniff, sniff, sniff, sniff—her nose and whiskers nervously wiggling 
back and forth. Sniff stood on his hind legs, his nose raised inquiringly, 
and his front paws held drooping downward in front of him, like the 
hands of a timid old lady. Little Whiskers would sometimes climb to 
the top of the cage and even scramble down to the table and sniff among 
the papers there. 

First the professor would fill their glass cup with fresh pure water. 
Then if their food cup was more than half empty he would look at the 
card on the top of the cage to find out what kind of food these rats were 
getting, then go to the shelf or ice box and get the food which he carefully 
weighed before he put it in their cup. 

And after he had weighed the food, what do you suppose he did next? 
He picked up a rat by its long smooth tail and weighed it, just as the 
nurse weighs the baby. He wrote the weight down carefully on the 
card, put the cover on the cage and set it back in its place on the shelf. 

He weighed them so carefully because this showed him what was the 
effect of the food they were eating. If the food was good, they would 
gain in weight steadily week by week. If the food was lacking in some 
way, the rats would not make the average gain in weight which healthy 
rats of the same age always did. 

Snuff and Snoof ate some of their new food and then curled up and 
went to sleep for the rest of the day. 

Sniff said, “I don’t like this new food, and I want to go back to mama.” 

“Don’t be a baby, Sniff,” said Little Whiskers. “Be a man.” (I 
suppose by that she meant be a grown-up rat.) 

Little Whiskers went running around and around and up and down the 
cage, her nose and whiskers wiggling quickly from side to side. In 
her front paws she took a piece of the new bread and sat eating it just 
as a squirrel eats a nut. 

“Not so bad, Sniffy,” she said while her sharp little teeth cut off another 
bit of bread. “Our poor relations who live in the holes of ships’’ (she 
meant the holds of ships—her great, great cousin, once removed, had 
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told her about them) “or in the garbage cans of careless people, have 
much worse food than this. Cheer up, Sniff, and eat your bit.” 

Thereupon Sniff perked up somewhat and ate some bread and drank 
some water before he took his all-afternoon nap. That afternoon he 
dreamed he was back in the cage with his mother, and all his white 
whiskers curled into a smile. 

When he awoke it was dark, but our evening is really the morning of 
the rat’s day. In the cages all over the room could be heard the 
patter of rats’ feet, and squeaking and scrambling and munching and 
crunching; and quick-moving white shapes could be dimly seen in 
shadowy cages. Sniff saw Little Whiskers industriously eating. 

“Fall to,” advised Little Whiskers, putting her own nose into the food 
jar and helping herself first. I’ve found out a great many things while 
you were sleeping. Do you know who’s in the cage of the other side of 
us?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, it’s great, great, great, great grandmother Bobtail. I call her 
Grgrgrgrma Bobtail.” 

“Ooo, she’s the one who can tell stories about everybody in the room, 
isn’t she?” 

“Uh-huh, sh-sh! She’s still asleep—watch me wake her up.” Little 
Whiskers reached with her front paw and tweaked the end of her tail 
which was hanging outside the cage. 

Grgrgrgrma awoke with a squeak, looked around, saw Little Whiskers 
innocently eating her bread, and decided she must have had a nightmare. 

Little Whiskers a few minutes later peered through the cage and said 
politely, “Hello, Grgrgrgrma.” 

“How-de-do, infant,” she answered. ‘So you and Sniff are started 
on a new diet—what may it be?” 

“Just bread,”’ said Sniff. 

“A new kind of bread,” added Little Whiskers. 

Grgrgrgrma Bobtail shook her head doubtfully. “I’ve never seen a 
young ’un yet who did well on just bread—or bread and meat, or bread 
and cake—or bread and carrot even. They don’t gain in weight and 
keep well unless they have milk, too. Look at me—I’ve never had 
anything to eat except whole wheat and milk and a salt mixture and 
water, and the room is full of my children and grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren.” 

She certainly was a grand old rat—her fur thick like a polar bear’s, 
her eyes shining bright in the dark, and her nose energetic as always. 
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“Boo-hoo,” cried Sniff, “I knew we were on a poor diet. Now we'll 
get thin and bow-legged like poor cousin Duffy who lived on bread and 
meat for five months and then died. Boo-hoo!” 

“Well, I’m not thin and bow-legged yet,” replied Little Whiskers, 
“and my advice to you is, don’t smell trouble before it blows your way.” 

For several weeks Sniff and Little Whiskers lived quite happily by 
night and slept happily by day. Sniff, of course, was always finding 
something to worry about, but Little Whiskers always found something 
interesting to do and soon forgot her worries. 

One day Professor Muchmore looked at the cards quite carefully. 

“Going down, I see,” he murmured. Sure enough, they were getting 
thinner instead of growing bigger as young rats should. Snuff and Snoof 
were already twice as big as their twin brother and sister. 

The next week they lost a little more weight and a little more energy. 

Little Whiskers began to grow tired of eating just bread. There was 
something else she wanted. When the food cup was filled, she would dig, 
dig, dig, until she reached the bottom, but she never found what she was 
looking for. 

Poor Sniff became very thin and listless. He was quite sure he was 
going to die just like poor Cousin Duffy. 

Little Whiskers decided to do something. One night he pushed and 
pushed against the top of the cage. It moved a little. ‘Here, Sniff, 
help me push.” 

Sniff, always obedient, balanced himself on the top of the water jar, 
and Little Whiskers, on top of the food jar, and they pushed. The 
cover of the cage moved but not enough. 

“Push harder,” panted Little Whiskers. 

They both pushed with all their might and off fell the cover—bang! 
on the floor. All the rats were frightened by the unusual noise, and hud- 
dled together. But soon the others began munching and crunching and 
squeaking and scrambling as usual. Then Little Whiskers climbed up 
to the top and looked around. She dropped from the cage to the shelf, 
and from the shelf to the floor with a thud that shook all of her poor little 
bones. Then she ran sniffing all over the room, on the floor, on the 
shelves, on the table, looking for the food that she needed in order to 
grow and be healthy, but nowhere could she find it, though she looked 
until the black window-pane went white and the sun looked in to say 
good morning. 

Then Professor Muchmore came in, and soon noticed the lid on the 
floor and Sniff alone crouched in the bottom of the cage. The other rat 
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was nowhere to be seen. The professor looked behind books and papers 
and cages. He looked behind chairs and desks and boxes. Finally he 
looked under the radiator, and there was Little Whiskers cowering against 
the wall, tired and weak and frightened. 

He picked her up gently and dropped her back in the cage. Then 
he examined the card. 

“T suppose I should try the bread alone a little longer, but this time 
time I’ll add milk to the bread now and see how they improve, the poor 
little beggars.” This was a quite unscientific way of talking, and he 
knew it and was quite ashamed of himself. But nevertheless he gave 
Sniff and Little Whiskers as much milk as Snuff and Snoof had been 
getting, and in a few weeks Sniff and Little Whiskers were as big as the 
others, and you wouldn’t know them apart except that Little Whiskers 
was the jolliest and liveliest young rat in the whole room. 


THE DIGESTIBILITY AND EFFICIENCY OF THE PROTEIN OF 
TOAST IN ADULT HUMAN NUTRITION 


MARTHA M. KRAMER AND EDNA ST. JOHN 
Depariment of Food Economics and Nutrition, Kansas State Agricultural College 


Dry toast is recommended in a large number of dietaries, especially 
those of children and invalids, because it is thought to be easily digested. 
We questioned the possible effects of heat upon the protein when dark 
brown, dry toast is made, because bread must be subjected to a high 
temperature during the toasting process; it is generally recognized that 
heat coagulates and hardens proteins and the possibility of chemical 
changes affecting the nutritive value is suggested. If the heat makes 
the protein less nutritious, the coefficient of digestibility of toast or its 
efficiency in the maintenance of nitrogen equilibrium would be much 
lower than that of bread. Sherman and co-workers have reported ex- 
periments (1, 2, 3) on the efficiency of some cereal proteins in adult 
human nutrition. Their work showed that nitrogen balances can be 
maintained when about nine-tenths of the protein in the diet is furnished 
by maize, oats, or white bread made without milk, the diets containing 
but 33 to 40 grams of protein per 70 kilograms of body weight, or about 
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0.5 gram per kilogram. A change in the protein of bread through toast- 
ing, making it less efficient for adult metabolism, could be detected in 
the nitrogen balance of a subject on a diet in which toast furnished nearly 
all the protein. This study was therefore undertaken to see if the 
protein of bread is injured by the heat of the toasting process. 

Two young women acted as subjects. A fore-period of two days 
preceeded the nine consecutive three-day experimental periods. A 
simple diet of white bread, toasted or untoasted, with butter and raw 
apple, was taken in amounts sufficient to meet the energy requirements 
of the subjects. Since this study was made to see if the protein of bread 
is injured by the heat in toasting, the bread in the diet as selected fur- 
nished 95 per cent of the protein. During periods I and II untoasted 
bread was taken; during the following six periods, the bread was made in- 
to dark brown, crisp toast. During period [X untoasted bread was 
again used. 

The nitrogen content of the foods was determined by the Kjeldahl 
method. The same method was used in making the analyses of the urine 
and feces. The nitrogen determinations of the urine were made daily 
and those for the feces were made for each period. 

The data obtained are summarized in the accompanying table and may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

1. A comparison was made of the digestibility of the protein of bread 
toasted brown and crisp with that of untoasted bread in a simple diet 
in which bread furnished 95 per cent of the protein. That the heat of 
the toasting process had not rendered the protein less digestible was 
shown by the fact that the coefficient of digestibility of the protein of 
toast was about the same as that of untoasted bread. 

2. One subject was able to establish nitrogen equilibrium (body loss 
less than 0.4 gram nitrogen per day) on a simple diet of butter, apple, and 
toasted or untoasted bread furnishing an average of 37.6 grams of protein 
per 70 kilograms. When toasted bread was substituted for the un- 
toasted in the diet, equilibrium was maintained for 15 out of the 18 days 
which followed; when untoasted bread was then substituted for the 
toasted there was a small increase in the negative balance. ‘The results 
for the other subject were perhaps less satisfactory, due to some diar- 
rhea, but there was also good evidence of the efficiency of the protein of 
the toast in maintenance, as equilibrium was shown at the end of period 
VIII, after 26 days on the same low protein intake, during the last 15 
days of which the bread had been toasted. The final untoasted bread 
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period uncomplicated by any digestive disturbances, showed increased 
loss of nitrogen, as with the other subject. This might be taken as 
evidence that the protein of toast is at least as well utilized in adult 
metabolism as is that of untoasted bread. 


Average intake and output of nitrogen 









































NITROGEN 

PERIOD  - 
In Food In Urine In Feces Output Balance 
keg. grams grams grams grams grams 
Subject X | I 81.0 6.9 6.4 1.1 7.5 —0.6 
II 81.0 6.9 6.5 1.0 y —0.6 
Ill 81.0 6.9 3.7 1.3 7.0 —0.1 
IV 81.0 6.9 5.9 os 7.0 —0.1 
V 81.0 7.0 5.9 1.3 7.2 —0.2 
VI 80.5 6.6 5.8 1.2 7.0 —0.4 
VII 79.0 6.6 6.3 1.2 73 —0.9 
VIII 79.0 7.0 5.7 1.4 ta —0.1 
IX 79.0 6.9 6.0 1.3 7.3 —0.4 
Subject Y I 58.4 5.2 5.4 1.1 6.5 —1.3 
II 58.4 a2 4.9 0.9 5.8 —0.6 
Ill 58.4 5.2 4.5 1.2 $2 —0.5 
IV 58.4 5.2 4.7 1.0 5.7 —0.5 
V 58.4 5.2 4.2 1.3 5.2 —0.3 
VI 58.2 4.9 4.6 1.1 $.7 —0.8 
VII 57.6 5.0 4.3 1.3 5.6 —0.6 
Vill 57.6 aa 4.3 1.0 5.3 —0.0 
IX a 5.1 5.1 0.8 5.9 —0.8 
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NUTRITION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NELLIE FITZGERALD 


Nutritionist, Lexington Chapter, American Red Cross, cobperating with the Home Economics 
Department, University of Kentucky 


The recent development of nutrition in the public schools came about 
through the interest in general health education and a realization that 
home economics has something to offer to the entire educational program 
from the kindergarten up through the high school. The war and the 
figures obtained from the medical examinations in the Army gave 
publicity to the fact that such health education as had been carried on 
in the schools had failed to function. When the numbers of those 
examined for military service and found to be physically unfit were 
expressed in percentages the figures were not encouraging even to the 
most optimistic. 

Physicians and nurses, teachers of physical education and home 
economics awakened to their responsibilities and opportunities. Demon- 
strations of what effective health education would do followed and, as a 
result, spectacular “health programs” developed. At first there was 
much overlapping of effort on the part of those interested in the work. 
It was not unusual to find nurses teaching nutrition, and occasionally a 
nutrition worker spending her energy trying to get physical defects 
corrected. Fortunately, as the enthusiasm became tempered with 
judgment, participants in health programs began to limit their efforts to 
the fields in which they were trained and to the work for which they were 
qualified. 

In some localities remedial work was developed. Nutrition classes 
were organized to salvage the children who were already victims of poor 
dietary habits. The nutrition “specialist” met these classes at regular 
intervals and, judging from reports of this work, many children were 
made healthy and happy. But in any merely remedial program such 
as this not all the children are reached. Also the cost of providing 
an adequate number of trained workers is prohibitive, and the segregation 
of children in a malnourished group often causes resentment and is 
not always conducive to good mental health. 

In a few cities the nutrition work has developed according to the plan 
of nutrition education for all children. The American Red Cross 
through its Nutrition Service has been active in initiating such programs 
and has carried them in whole or in part until the local school authorities 
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have been convinced of their practicability and have taken them over. 
This leaves the Red Cross free to give more attention to the less culti- 
vated field of pre-natal, pre-school, and adult instruction. The purpose 
of the school plan is to provide every child with a functioning knowledge 
of food values before he leaves the elementary school. It has the ad- 
vantage of being effective while it adds little to the school budget. A 
trained nutrition worker directs the work through the regular grade 
teachers. The leadership of the teacher and her daily contact with the 
pupils are capitalized. During one of these demonstrations, in a city 
of about 90,000 inhabitants, the teachers were urging an adequate 
breakfast for every child. Many families could not afford expensive 
fresh fruit and it happened that considerable emphasis was placed on 
prunes. The influence of this was reflected in the increased popularity 
of prunes. The demand throughout the city was unprecented, and soon 
word came through a wholesale grocer that the supply had been exhausted 
and that the city was literally out of prunes. A prominent child spe- 
cialist related that although their breakfast table was adequately supplied 
with fresh fruit he had ordered a whole case of prunes for his little son 
to preserve peace in his family. 

The nutrition classes organized for teachers have been one of the 
most valuable parts of the program. Often a teacher is interested in her 
own health first, but generally as her knowledge of the principles of 
nutrition is extended, she looks upon her pupils from another angle. 
In the light of her new knowledge a sympathetic understanding is 
developed. If she has the responsibility of the monthly weighing, the 
interest in their health increases as teacher and pupils together measure 
the concrete evidence of the results of their efforts. Obstinate cases of 
malnutrition clear up. “She has gained four pounds and seems like a 
different child already,” and similar statements are frequently heard. 

The nutrition program being carried on by the Lexington, Kentucky, 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and the University of Kentucky 
offers an opportunity to develop not only a complete nutrition service 
for the community but also affords field experience for the senior home 
economics students in the University. The program quite naturally 
began with the public schools and seventy-five per cent of the teachers 
and principals have enrolled voluntarily in nutrition classes. The 
university students are sent into the schools to study the nutritional 
needs of the children. They visit the school lunch room to see what the 
children buy and make these observations a basis for future lessons. 
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They observe the nutrition instruction in the grades, assist in the home 
visiting, and gradually take over the responsibility of some of the class- 
room demonstrations. 

Instruction in the grades is based upon a careful study of the dietary 
habits of the community and the work is outlined with due regard to 
correlation with the school curriculum. While not strictly a dietary 
matter, adequate sleep is extremely important in determining good 
nutrition. In many communities children are seriously handicapped by 
lack of sleep. In some industrial districts small children get up at four 
o’clock. In homes in which there is more leisure the bedtime is delayed. 
In order to emphasize this point in the kindergarten and first grade, 
instead of teaching the children ‘‘to tell time” as a school exercise they 
learn “‘bedtime” and “‘rising time”’ as a home exercise. A clock face, with 
movable hands, is used by the children to show when they went to bed 
and to count their hours of sleep. Twelve hours of sleep with windows 
open while the hands of the clock are going round, are easily made 
popular. The exercise combines the number lesson, the nutrition lesson, 
and the language lesson. 

In the third and fourth grades the children have work in measure- 
ments. It is not only more interesting to them to learn to measure them- 
selves than the length of the room, but an ideal of growth may be instilled, 
and if the positions are standardized while the measurements are being 
taken and a record is kept by the pupils, accuracy and responsibility may 
be developed. With every school provided with a set of scales, the 
arithmetic work in weights may be made more concrete. In the fifth 
and sixth grades the children weigh themselves under the supervision 
of the class-room teacher and assume the responsibility for the weight 
records. 

Careful checking of the lunches which the children buy, discussion of 
breakfasts, and home visits, are fruitful sources of information concerning 
the total food intake. Some children come to school without any 
breakfast. Many have biscuits and coffee. When a poor breakfast is 
followed with a lollypop at recess and a bowl of watery soup, a sandwich 
or two, and a few factory cakes at noon, one is amazed at the number of 
children who, though far from fit, are able to carry on. 

Surely it is the business of public education to teach children how much 
food they need and how to tell whether they are getting as much as they 
need to provide for activity and adequate growth. Any fifth-grade 
child can be taught in half an hour to estimate the caloric value of a 
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breakfast. It takes only a few minutes after that to teach him that a 
breakfast of biscuits and coffee is totally inadequate. It is difficult for 
an inexperienced person to realize how quickly small children learn to 
think about their food in terms of calories. They speak glibly about the 
caloric value of their breakfasts. Mothers and fathers learn from the 
children. Frequently a little fourth-grade brother or sister picks it up 
at home and exhibits his superior knowledge before his classmates at 
school. 

In the fifth grade the children are working in fractions. Hundred- 
calorie portions furnish interesting material for work in fractional parts. 
After they learn to measure a breakfast, they are ready to calculate in 
the arithmetic class how many calories they need a day, using the tables 
and their “normal” weight. It is a simple problem then for them to 
divide the amount needed for the lunch and supper to comply with the 
family custom. The lunch then comes in for its share of attention. The 
scorn with which a child is treated who spends his single nickel for a bowl 
of watery soup can be fully appreciated only in the presence of the 
children. They soon learn to estimate the caloric value of the different 
foods sold in the school lunch room and after that they “count calories” 
for supper. 

With the child’s appreciation of the need of a definite amount of food 
established, he is ready to consider the need for certain kinds of food. 
Much has been done along this line indirectly in the lower grades, but in 
the sixth grade a systematic study is begun. They learn how much iron 
they need a day and how to tell whether they are getting as much as they 
need. The work of the fifth grade is reviewed as the children estimate 
not only the caloric value but the iron content of different breakfasts, 
lunches and suppers. The high caloric breakfast of griddle cakes, 
grease and doughnuts, now loses some of its prestige. The calcium, iron, 
vitamin and protein requirements are likewise easily adapted to the 
sixth and seventh grades. The ease with which the children grasp this 
work and apply it at home is sometimes disconcerting even to senior 
home economics students. 

As the children continue to weigh at monthly intervals, questions 
concerning weight standards usually arise. In the latter part of the 
seventh grade these are considered. A brief study is made of the origin 
of the weight tables, the meaning of “normal” and the variations from 
the “‘standard”’ for different ages. 
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It is surprising to find how intelligent children in the elementary schools 
become in regard to food, even in a single year, and how effective an 
educational program is which includes the education of the parents as 
well as the education of the children. What the results will be when the 
work is carried on under competent supervision for the entire period of a 
child’s school life, when every child is taught not only what the indis- 
pensible food requirements are, but how to select adequate food at 
different economic levels, cannot be estimated. 


TESTS LEADING TOWARD THE STANDARDIZATION OF 
SERGE! 


KATHARINE TAYLOR CRANOR AND JANE V. RICE 


Home Economics Division, Iowa State College 


Because serge is a material of durability and because according to a 
study of purchasing habits recently made by the committee on standard- 
ization of the textile section of the American Home Economics Association? 
it is the wool fabric in most general use, standards for judging its quality 
in relation to price would seem especially desirable. It was therefore 
chosen for the study here reported. 

Sixty varieties of serge were used. They were obtained from various 
parts of the United States and from establishments ranging from large 
city department stores to small country stores. 

Laboratory tests were made to determine the nature and characteristics 
of the various materials. These tests were for the most part made 
according to the directions given by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards* and included thread count, weight per square yard, twist count, 
and tests for wool. 

The thread count. This is the number of threads per inch of material 
and was measured for both warp and woof by a thread counter. It 
indicates the closeness of the weave and the fineness of the yarn. 


1 This article represents the experimental section of a thesis submitted by the junior 
author in June, 1923, as part fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Science in Home Economics from the Iowa State College of Agriculture. The authors desire 
to express their thanks to Miss Ruth O’Brien for her hearty cooperation. 

* See page 320. 

* Testing and Properties of Textile Materials. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 41, 1915. 
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Weight per square yard. A linear yard of each material was weighed; 
in the case of materials of different widths, the weight per square yard 
was easily calculated by using a table of coefficients. The weight is 
influenced by both the yarn and the weave. 

Twist of yarn. This was measured for both warp and woof by means 
of a standard twist counter. The results are expressed in terms of the 
average number of turns or twists found per inch of yarn measured. 
The amount of twist influences the strength of the material and its 
adaptability for various uses. The regularity of the twist gives some 
indication regarding the quality of the material. 

Tests for wool. The wool content of each material was tested by two 
chemical tests, sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid, and by burning. 
If the sample was destroyed by sodium hydroxide, a positive test for all 
wool was recorded. If sulphuric acid destroyed the sample, a negative 
test for wool was recorded. If sulphuric acid only weakened the sample 
or destroyed threads in one direction and if the previous test with sodium 
hydroxide had only partially destroyed the sample, the conclusion was 
that the sample contained cotton. The burning test was made on both 
warp and woof threads at the same time as the chemical tests. The 
final conclusion as to wool content was based on the results of all three 
tests. 

General characteristics of the materials were also considered because 
many consumers know cloth only by its appearance and feel. Points 
noted were the hardness or softness of the finish, the wiriness and fineness 
of the thread, the closeness of the weave, and the general appearance of 
the goods. 

Other tests must be run on serge before standards can be completed; 
unfortunately these were impracticable for this study. The abrasion or 
wearing test is important but up to the present no standard machine has 
been devised for it. However, work is being done on such machines. 
Another important test, that for tensile strength, was not undertaken 
because time did not permit the large number of tests which .must be 
made on both warp and woof of each sample if the results are to be of 
value. This is a problem in itself. A microscopical examination would 
be desirable as a final proof of wool content, but with dark-colored 
material this is difficult, and it was not thought advisable to attempt to 
reduce the color, because of the magnitude of the problem. 

The results of the tests made are shown in the accompanying table. 
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The materials are there arranged according to price, beginning with the 
cheapest. 

The thread count fluctuated, but on the whole an increase was shown 
in the better materials. 

The weight of cloth also varied, increasing with the price. 

The twist varied with the finish and the weight of the cloth. In some 
of the light-weight materials the yarns were very tightly twisted, while in 
some of the heavier ones the threads were rather loosely twisted. 

The poorer grades of the materials were wiry and stiff; were loosely 
woven and had a hard or rough finish. The best qualities of the material 
were composed of fine yarn; were light in weight and usually had a soft 
finish. The medium qualities of the material varied in finish and weight. 

The hard-finish materials were those with relatively high twist of 
yarn and thread count, while the soft-finish materials were medium or 
light in weight with fairly close weave. 

Only a few of the samples showed that cotton was mixed with the wool. 
These were among the cheaper materials, all of them less than two dollars 
a yard. 

Sample 1, which was sold as cotton serge, had cotton warp and wool 
filling. This was evident from the appearance and feel of the cloth. 

Samples 3, 35, 45, 54, and 60 were fulled and heavier in weight than 
the other samples of similar quality. 

As the price increased there was a general improvement in the quality 
of the fabric. 

The high price of sample 59 was justified by the fineness and beauty 
of texture. This was a soft-finish, light-weight material, having the 
highest thread and twist counts, but relatively low in weight because of 
the fineness of the yarn. 

The price of sample 60 was justified by the fineness of the material, 
which was produced by a close weave and hard finish and would make the 
goods very durable. This was a rough, heavy, fulled material with low 
thread and twist counts, but because of the heavy yarns and the large 
amount of fulling used it had the highest weight noted in the study. 

Although practically all the samples originally came from ten manu- 
facturing concerns in the northeastern states, the retail prices for the 
same qualities of materials were fairly uniform in different parts of the 
country. Neither the size nor the location of the retail store seemed to 
cause much difference in the price, which rarely varied more than a few 
cents. On the whole the samples represented good quality for the price 
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Since serge is a standard worsted material, beautiful as well as service- 
able, and a good quality can be bought for a reasonable price, its manu- 
facture and use, like those of other standard fabrics, should be encouraged 
in preference to novelties which do not give similar service, soon lose 
their style, and are often sold at a higher price. 


PUBLICATIONS ON TEXTILE TESTING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Books 


American Food and Drugs Act. By James Westervelt. Kansas City: Vernon-Saw Book 
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Textiles. By Wm.H. Dooley. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1914, pp. 330. 

Textiles. By Mary S. Woolman and Ellen Beers McGowan. New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1920. 
Weave Construction. By Iva Kastanek. Boston: Guild and Lord, 1913. 


Miscellaneous Publications 
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TRAINING FOR THE APPRECIATION OF MERCHANDISE 
VALUES! 


ISABEL CRAIG BACON 
Special Agent for Retail Education, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


To the home economist interested in textiles, whether she is employed 
in teaching or in a supervisory or executive position in school or college, 
the opportunities of her chosen field are numerous. The work already 
done has been excellent. May we not for the moment, however, consider 
that, excellent as it has been, this work is only a beginning, and that on 
it we must build a larger and more far-reaching program of training. 
Many teachers with whom I have talked, especially those who are 
employed by the part-time or continuation schools, feel a desire for 
equipment which will enable them to give the workers an appreciation 
of merchandise values, also to help the consumer in making wise selec- 
tions. My advice to these teachers is usually given with the hope that 
they will find some way to take at least a year for work in a store or other 
place of business where they come in direct contact with articles of 
merchandise, also where they may study at first hand the needs and 
desires of customers. A department store presents many opportunities 
for the study of merchandise and its uses. 

Merchandise values as we now use the term are not only intrinsic 
fabric values, but include many other factors. To illustrate, just after 
Christmas is the time of year when the careful housewife on a budget 
system wishes to replenish her linens. The specially-priced linen sheet 
may be an excellent item to purchase, but the consumer must understand 
that neither this price nor any other price will insure long life to that 
sheet. The consumer and salesperson ought to know the proper rules 
for laundering such sheets and that a system of rotation through fre- 
quent use would keep them looking fresh and white rather than “yel- 
low.” The care given to the article is often quite as important in 
bringing satisfaction to the consumer as is the intrinsic quality of the 
fabric. 

This simple illustration may serve to explain what I mean by practical 
merchandise enthusiasm. We are apt in teaching merchandise to over- 
emphasize what the merchandise is and give too little attention to what 
the merchandise can do for us. 


1 Based on talk given before the Textile Section, American Home Economics Association, 
New Orleans, January 1, 1924. 
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During the last year I visited a class of salespeople which was being 
conducted by the Chamber of Commerce, Durham, North Carolina. 
A demonstration sale with class discussion was in progress. —Two young 
men were demonstrating two types of washing-machines; they both 
possessed excellent knowledge of the mechanical parts of the machines 
and had much to say about such points as good ball-bearings and safe 
electrical connections. In the discussion which followed one of the 
young women remarked, “But we do not know whether it will wash 
clothes—nothing has been said about what the machines will do.” 

It is hard to think of merchandise values in an abstract way. We 
nearly always think of them in connection with retail stores where such 
articles of merchandise are purchased by customers. There is no better 
way to give yourself the ability to train others in merchandise values than 
to make connection with a reliable retail establishment. 

One of the important activities in our three teacher-training schools 
where educational directors for stores and teachers for part-time schools 
are prepared ,—the Prince School in Boston, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and New York University,—is training the candidates to teach merchan- 
dise. The study of textiles is a part of this training. In addition to the 
scientific study of the major and minor textile fabrics, these fabrics are 
also studied from the standpoint of utility. Students trace the manu- 
facturing processes from the primitive forms to the elaborate and com- 
plicated mechanism of modern manufacturing processes which enter so 
largely into the determining of prices as well as of values. The students 
are asked to make extensive collections of silk, wool, linen, and cotton 
fabrics and to compile important facts in regard to them: fabric identifica- 
tion; information concerning the range of widths; colors; prices; practical 
uses; the advantages, the disadvantages; and the quality factors. Simple 
tests are required and the application of these tests to buying is made 
from the standpoint of the customer, also from the standpoint of the 
retail establishment. Work is done with retail stores in connection with 
every phase of this study. 

Merchandise is studied carefully, whether in piece form or as made up 
in garments or other articles. Mills and factories are also visited for the 
observation of processes. Retail stores, including both large and small 
shops, are visited constantly for the examination of the finished product. 
For some phases of this study the art museums are also visited. 

All this may seem simple and obvious, but too many of us are de- 
pendent upon textbooks for our guidance and we know from experience 
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that training in the appreciation of merchandise values can not be gained 
through textbooks alone. Some may say, “But we can not take a year 
off for the merchandise or teacher-training course at one of these schools, 
or for store work.”” May I suggest, then, that as a first step in the im- 
provement of your teaching ability you begin at once to study retail 
advertising. It would pay you to subscribe to a metropolitan paper 
which carries a great deal of such advertising. 

There never was a time when retail stores gave as much attention to 
the quality of their advertising matter as they do at present. There is 
an effort, nation-wide in its scope, to make the advertising truthful and 
helpful. High-grade copy-writers are employed, many of these col- 
lege women gifted in expression and trained to analyze merchandise 
values and set them forth in the pages of the paper in clear, direct, 
interesting and effective style. These advertisements are compiled for 
the purpose of informing and protecting the public. By studying them 
you will gain much. You will find yourself more discriminating. You 
will know more about the use of merchandise, you will appreciate the 
requirements of certain types of merchandise for certain occasions, and 
you will find not only that your taste is developed but that you will 
acquire the ability to help others select merchandise items which will 
show that they in turn are developing more discriminating taste. An 
array of facts will not of themselves develop taste. It can be cultivated, 
however, by analyzing these facts and constantly applying the principles 
which underlie them. 

There is another way in which you can train yourself and at the same 
time make yourself very useful as a teacher. The organization of part- 
time schools made up of boys and girls, or of men and women, who are 
employed in stores, gives us an important opportunity for usefulness. 

The part-time classes in which I have visited, or have had the pleas- 
ure of teaching, have always interested me greatly because the teacher 
gains quite as much as the pupil. It is give-and-take on the part of 
the teacher, and it is certainly give-and-take on the part of the student. 

Not long ago I visited a class in a city of approximately fifty thousand 
where the men and women from local stores gathered in the class-room 
at the Chamber of Commerce each morning from 8:30 to 9:30 o’clock. 
They were taking two types of training course, one to improve their selling 
ability, and the other a merchandise course. Types of merchandise, 
both textile and non-textile, were being studied with reference to their 
history, production, processes of manufacture, distribution, the care 
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of stock, values, and selling points. Various methods were used in 
giving this training: class discussions, demonstration sales, illustrated 
lectures, talks from manufacturers and buyers. The teacher told me 
she always had in mind the development of the individual in relation 
to his or her own line of merchandise. The accumulation of facts con- 
cerning any one line if carried to completion requires a tremendous 
amount of work. The development of ability to use these facts is 
quite as important as their acquisition. Merchandise manuals were pre- 
pared by each person, giving information and facts on the articles which 
they are called upon to sell. These manuals were to be kept for 
reference and the facts in them must of necessity become a part of the 
mental background of the user. Suppose, for example, that a customer 
wishes to buy a sport coat, and sees one of red flannel. The salesperson 
may know beyond doubt that the quality is excellent, but needs also to 
know that its value to the customer will be destroyed if bright red is not 
becoming to her or not suitable for the climate in which she lives. The 
training in merchandise values therefore allows time for studying the 
problems of when to buy, what to buy, and how to buy, including those 
of mark-up, mark-down, and special sales. 

The work in that class-room is typical of similar courses which are 
now being given for retail store employees in seventy-two cities by our 
specially trained teachers. This training will, we hope, be extended 
until all salespeople in the United States have an opportunity for study- 
ing merchandise values. The development of a more intelligent sales 
force will help to make the customers more intelligent in their selec- 
tion and buying. 

For those who have the opportunity to teach in the part-time school, 
I can think of no better way ‘‘to try your wings” than to take one of 
these store groups and with the help of everyone in the group and also 
of their buyers and store owners, start out to make an effort to train 
one another in the better appreciation of merchandise values. 














EDITORIAL 


The Buffalo Pilgrimage. Miss Comstock’s designation of Buffalo 
as the Mecca of the American Home Economics Association (page 358) 
bears analysis better than is sometimes the case with such metaphors. 
To be sure, Buffalo has no shrine sacred to home economics, and our 
visit may not greatly increase our chances of paradise to come or win 
us titles and the privileges of green turbans in this world. Nevertheless, 
from June 30 to July 4 the ‘‘Queen City” will be sufficently the center 
of home economics thought to yield lasting professional inspiration for 
those who are there, and taking part in such professional gatherings is 
unquestionably valuable to one’s professional standing. 

Nor is that all. Usually the pilgrim road leads by many interesting 
places. Near the Buffalo meeting are Toronto and the Conference for 
Social Work, Ithaca and the Extension Conference at the Cornell School 
of Home Economics, and beautiful Lake Placid Club where, because 
of Mrs. Dewey and the pioneer home economics conferences, there 
is always a special welcome for the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, pilgrimages, be they by the sons of the prophet 
to Mecca, by Chaucer’s varied company to Canterbury, by personally- 
conducted parties of twentieth century Americans to Washington or 
to Egypt, or even by home economists to Buffalo, are a jolly, sociable 
business than which few things are better fun. So take down staff 
and scallop-shell—alias suitcase and railway ticket (and don’t forget 
the certificate for return at half fare)—and join the crowd for Buffalo. 





Health Stories for Children. The value of stories in teaching 
children is now generally recognized. So much so, in fact, that many 
agencies concerned with teaching health habits to youngsters publish 
stories especially for this purpose. The one about ‘‘Little Whiskers,” 
which Miss Strang contributes to this number of the JouRNAL (page 303) 
is especially welcome because it points its health moral pleasantly, un- 
obtrusively, yet emphatically, and also because of its novel laboratory 
setting which will, we think, catch the interest of some readers of a larger 
growth. Miss Strang’s experience with experimental rats shows in 
the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of her story; as one expert rat-tender said, ‘‘Every- 


thing’s there but the smell.” 
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In working out the story Miss Strang had several psychological prin- 
ciples in mind. She believes that, properly planned and used, such stor- 
ies help to establish friendly relations between the child and both the 
teacher and the subject of health. By giving pleasure the story helps 
the child to get the information which it carries, because the greater 
the satisfaction aroused, the greater the learning. This of course as- 
sumes that the knowledge forms an organic part of an interesting story, 
and that the interest is not held up by good advice flung here and there 
like obstacles to be removed before one can continue the tempting journey 
through the plot. In other words, Miss Strang holds that an effective 
story has the spirit of adventure and is not merely a fictionized sermon. 

Miss Strang’s fourth point is that listening to a story whole-heartedly 
is probably one of the best ways of building attitudes. Carried along 
by the story, the child accepts the idea which is its theme with the con- 
viction that this idea is worth while. The more completely the child 
identifies himself with the characters in story—the more he really lives 
through the experience in imagination—the more surely will inclination 
toward this kind of action become a part of his own mental equipment. 
In the story in question, the desirable identification would be with 
‘‘Little Whiskers” in her search for a more satisfactory food. For 
younger children the desirable, though not necessarily conscious, con- 
viction would be that milk is a food important for health and growth. 
Older children might get a real insight into a method of scientific in- 
vestigation in the field of foods. 

As regards the relative values of hearing a story and reading it for 
oneself Miss Strang agrees with those who hold that in the lower grades 
there is probably more complete identification of the child with the 
characters when the story is told because no attention need be given to 
the mechanics of reading. In the higher grades, perhaps, there is more 
identification when the child reads the story himself, because the oral 
method is too slow for his flying mind. In addition, his attention is 
more easily distracted by the people around him, or by the mannerism 
of the teacher herself whose interpretation may not correspond to his own. 


Vitamins as News. Proof of the increased interest in nutrition is 
seen in the fact that vitamins have several times recently appearedin the 
headlines of metropolitan dailies. The general public probably feels 
toward these much-discussed and little-understood dietary mysteries 
much as it does toward relativity and accepts them on faith as useful 
scientific novelties. Home economists, we venture to believe, wish to 


know what is really happening. 
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On March 19 Dr. W. H. Eddy of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announced at a meeting of the Society of Experimental Biology 
and Medicine the isolation from yeast of a crystalline substance having a 
definite melting point which is thought to be chemically pure bios or 
vitamin D, the yeast growth-promoting factor. In this work Dr. Eddy 
had the collaboration of Dr. R. R. Williams and Dr. R. W. Kerr and to 
the latter is apparently due the credit for the method leading to the final 
separation of bios. This announcement has been received with great 
enthusiasm in scientific circles, for if the results already obtained are 
confirmed in later work, it is the first successful attempt at the isolation 
ofavitamin. To be sure, bios has hitherto been considered not to play 
an important réle in human nutrition, but the methods leading to its 
isolation may be extended to the study of other vitamins. Moreover, 
indications already point to the probability that, contrary to what has 
hitherto been thought to be the case, bios may accelerate mammalian 
growth. Ina paper presented April 25 at the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Washington Dr. Eddy announced that in experi- 
ments recently begun at his laboratory the purified bios is actually 
stimulating growthinrats. The outcome of these experiments is awaited 
with interest. 

Meanwhile Dr. Seidell of the U. S. Public Health Service is continuing 
his attempts at the isolation of the antineuritic vitamin. It will be 
remembered that he has succeeded in preparing from yeast a crystalline 
picrate which is highly active in antineuritic properties. It is hoped 
that the methods of preparation of this substance and of bios will be dis- 
cussed in an early issue of the JouRNAL. 


Truth in Advertising. When organized advertising first began 
some twenty years ago, charlatans and fakirs mulcted the public of 
millions of dollars through false statements, and the wary consumer 
was inclined to adopt an attitude of suspicion toward nearly any claim 
made by a seller for his wares. Gradually, however, this has been chang- 
ing. Laws have been passed which protect the public against certain 
frauds, the better newspapers and magazines do not consider it profitable 
to carry misleading advertisements, and the rapidly-growing advertising 
profession itself is realizing more and more that in order to gain and hold 
the confidence of the public it must maintain a high code of professional 
ethics. The public now believes that there is such a thing as honest 
advertising, and knows that an increasing amount of it carries information 
really helpful to the consumer. Miss Bacon’s suggestion that merchan- 
dise values can often be learned through advertisements in city papers 
(page 321) shows that home economists make use of such material. 
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However, there is still advertising and advertising, and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World have undertaken an active national 
campaign for truth in advertising, stating as their purposes, “To increase 
public confidence in advertising and business, to reduce unfair com- 
petition, and to protect the public.” 

The direction of the movement is in the hands of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. Apart from special services rendered to members 
and certain others, it divides its activities under the heads of educational, 
corrective, and legislative. Its educational work includes study and 
dissemination of standards of practice, research into certain technical 
and trade problems, cooperation with associations, and educating the 
public. In its corrective work with fraudulent advertisers it uses first 
moral suasion, then publicity, and as a last resort such punitive means 
as prosecution and cooperation with official agencies, including the Post 
Office Department, the Federal Trade Commission, prosecuting attorneys, 
and various state commissions. Its legislative activities have included 
work for state advertising laws, “blue sky” laws and kindred measures. 


Better Business Bureaus. ‘These are local associations of busi- 
ness firms, banks, and newspapers organized to give one another and the 
local public much the same sort of service as that rendered tothe country 
at large by the National Vigilance Committee, with which they are in 
close touch. These bureaus, or, as they are named in a few cases, com- 
missions or vigilance committees, now exist in over thirty cities, and 
interesting effects of their work are constantly appearing. Adver- 
tisements in the Washington papers last winter announced that 
local dry goods dealers had agreed to use the term “glos” in 
place of artificial or fiber silk,—a decision brought about through 
the local bureau in conformity with the action recently taken 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association and the Silk Associ- 
ation of America as a result of their cooperation with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Home economists are interested in other 
definitions and standards adopted, such as those for wools 
furniture, fashioned and full-fashioned hosiery, and English broadcloth. 
Another possible point of contact between the bureaus and our profession 
would be in developing cooperation between schools and stores as 
suggested by Miss Swenson in the May JourNAL. 











OPEN FORUM 


The Real Purpose of Extension Work for the Farm Home.! 
It has been my good fortune to have taken part in the development of 
home demonstration work and community organization in Saline County, 
Missouri, and I can see many ways in which it has helped our farm homes. 

Chief among these helps is the development of local leadership. We 
began with two community organizations and it was difficult to find 
women willing to assume leadership or even responsibility for an individ- 
ual project. Now we have thirty organizations and there are women 
in each group capable and willing to further any work brought to them. 

We have also been helped in dollars and cents. We understand better 
how to make poultry profitable, how to can, how to plan adequate meals 
for our families, how to choose and make and care for our clothing, so 
that we have more money on hand for other things or get better returns 
for what we spend. 

We know better how to keep our families and our communities health- 
ful, and how to care for our sick. 

We also have been helped in arranging the interiors of our houses so 
that they are more attractive, more comfortable, and easier to work 
in. 

More progress has been made on the farm than in the home on the 
farm. ‘Too often we find the workshops of our country homes very little 
changed from the kitchens of our grandmothers, which means that new 
inventions and new helps have not been used for the houswife as they 
have for the farmer. The kitchen contest which were organized in our 
county last year created a new interest in good arrangements for our 
kitchens, and emphasized those labor-saving devices that would aid in 
arranging these home workshops for the highest efficiency of the persons 
working in them. 

When all has been said and done, we have helped the farm wife in 
poultry-keeping and canning and clothing and millinery; in home manage- 
ment and arranging for balanced meals; in thecare and feeding and nursing 
of her children; in the arrangement of her house and in making her kitchen 


‘Based on a paper presented before the American Country Life Association, St. Louis, 
November 10, 1923. 
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efficient, and in so doing we have saved her time and labor. But for 
what have we saved it? In order to give her more time as a homemaker, 
in order to give her time for the cultivation of those things of mind and 
soul which make her a companion as well as wife and mother; in order 
that she may have time to exercise those God-given faculties of tact 
and sympathy and understanding which will bind her children to their 
home. 

And is the country home worth while? Dr. Diehl told us last winter 
at the University of Missouri that according to a recent survey 85 per 
cent of the business and professional men in one of our eastern cities 
were country boys. So it seems that from our country homes go brains 
for the business and professional life of our cities. Do we minister to 
the spiritual as well? He also said, in discussing the decadence of the 
rural church before a large meeting of ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, that if the rural church went down it dragged the city 
pulpit with it. When this remark was questioned he asked all in the 
audience who were born or reared or held their first pastorate in the 
country to rise to their feet, and all but two arose. The fact that 95 
per cent of our foreign missionaries come from rural homes further shows 
that we minister to the spiritual need. When we look at the other side 
do we also send our quota of criminals to our state penal institutions? 
The superintendent of the industrial home at Boonville, Missouri, said 
recently in the Kansas City Star that of the 700 boys who annually go 
in and out of that institution 35 per cent come from each of two great 
cities in the state, and the remainder from the small towns scattered 
about the states and that the number of country boys was possibly one 
or two during the year; which means that in the country we keep our 
children’s hearts and hands and minds employed with worth-while 
things, so that they do not have time for the worthless things. In all 
this much depends upon the mother in the farm home, and we cannot 
question the value of any help we can give to release her time and 
strength from the work of housekeeping for the even more important 
work of homemaking. 

What more can the government do for our farm homes than it has 
already done in home demonstration work? Nothing new that I can 
suggest, but I urge emphasizing still more two important things in our 
program of work,—the boys and girls clubs and community organization. 

Unless we are able to interest our boys and girls more particularly 
in farm life, then we will never be able to keep them on the farm. Rural 
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high schools are one solution for keeping them there, but because there 
are too few of these high schools we are compelled to send our boys and 
girls at their most impressionable age to school in town to learn town 
standards, town ideas, and ideals which are sometimes far removed 
from those of our country life. The boys and girls clubs hold the young 
people’s interest in the farm and the farm home, make them see the eco- 
nomic possibilities and the national importance of farm life, and are one 
of the greatest influences in improving life on the farm and preventing 
the drift to the cities. 

In the past farming has been an individualistic business and the farm 
home has usually been more nearly self-sufficient than the city home. 
Because of this and because of the difficulties of communication, farm 
people have not developed social interdependence so much as those in 
town. Now all that is changing. Modern methods of agricultural 
production and of marketing demand more united effort, and modern 
facilities allow of more social contacts than most farm families have 
yet taken advantage of. Until the farm people learn to work together 
in community organization, learn a new meaning of group consciousness, 
they will never be able to unite in agricultural organizations, to solve 
the bigger and broader problems that confront us as an agricultural 
class. Putting stress on the educational program of community organi- 
zation is one way, and one important way, of interesting farm people 
in constructive work for their own benefit. 

Mrs. JoHN H. Dyer, 
Marshall, Missouri. 


News From Constantinople. In a letter dated March 14th Miss 
Murphy wrote: 


To-night there will be a meeting of the home economics club, which flour- 
ishes sans officers, sans dues! Two juniors will discuss spring styles for school 
and sports and two seniors will tell us the latest Parisian news of the 
afternoon and evening frocks. Miss Skinner, who is in the mathematics 
department here and a Milwaukee-Downer girl, will talk on “‘Art in Costume 
Design.” It is Miss Skinner who teaches weights and measures by using the 
height and weight charts which I gave her. She says the preparatory children 
are so interested in their own weights. .... I must send for some of those 
little plays and things which you have for sale on clothes and foods. The 
girls adore to give plays and they are all interested now in earning money for 
the department and that would be a good way. I am sure in time they can 
produce something original too. Yesterday the freshmen were cutting the 
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patterns for their aprons and some of them are delighted with the plan of 
making some children’s rompers by the home economics pattern. In May 
when it will be so hot and the flies—unspeakable—I think we shall sew! 

. . . » We have had an interesting time lately meeting tourists and arrang- 
ing for them to come up here for tea, etc. The only one who wanted to see 
the home economics laboratory was the daughter of Mrs. Kimberly who, you 
know, was the patron saint of home economics in Wisconsin, especially at 
Milwaukee-Downer. I hope it won’t be many years before there will be a 
practical arts building and we shall be up out of the basement. It does hurt 
our feelings so, although the room is not unattractive. I am proud of the way 
the girls are taking charge of the laboratory. We have real student govern- 
ment here and when there was a little—a very little—trouble about neglecting 
to leave the laboratory perfectly in order after making fudge for sale, the class 
begged to be allowed to have charge of it. A senior girl gives permission to use 
it and a junior or sophomore acting on her committee inspects it afterward. 


They are gradually getting clothed in proper aprons and equipped with holders, 
etc. Now their ambition is to give a luncheon for Dr. Patrick and later to the 
Admiral, Mark Bristol, whom we all adore. I’m afraid their reach will exceed 
their grasp. But what is home economics for? 

This is our “‘rest day” and I have the most fun writing letters and eschewing 
all kinds of work! 

Miss Adams, the president elect, is keen about our work... .I have 
written Dr. Devine in regard to the translation into Bulgarian and possibly 
Turkish of the pamphlet “The Economic Function of Women.” 


In a March issue of The Orient News, a Constantinople English daily, 
appeared the following: 


Miss Eda Lord Murphy, Professor of Home Economics, has recently given 
three talks to the Housewives League of Hissar on the topics, “The Work of 
the American Home Economics Association and its Relation to Homemakers,” 
“The Feeding of Children” and “The Vitamines.” 

Miss Murphy has also given two demonstrations to a girls’ club at the 
Y. M. C. A. Service Centre in Pera. The enthusiastic future housekeepers 
were much interested in seeing things done before their eyes and in learning 
the reason “‘why.” 
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Institutional Household Administration. By 
Lyp1a SourHarp. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1923, pp. 214. $2.00. 


For those building new halls of residence 
or planning to do so, and for those wishing 
specific information and suggestion for re- 
furnishing and reorganizing their system of 
administration. Miss Southard’s book is of 
great value. This is the only book available 
in this particular field, and, as a pioneer, it 
sets a fine standard for its successors. 

All phases of her subject, beginning with 
organization and office management and with 
a discussion of methods of teaching institu- 
tional house administration, are presented in 
a clear and detailed manner. Pictures are 
used generously to illustrate and supplement 
the descriptive matter. Especially helpful 
are those showing types of furniture, of 
dishes, of fabrics for floor coverings, curtains, 
draperies, couch covers, etc., and other equip- 
ment. Her section on administrative forms 
will also be found suggestive and helpful. 

Chapters XII and XIV are especially 
valuable to those of us about to build student 
residence halls as they discuss storage and 
cleaning closets, pressing rooms, kitchen- 
ettes, the infirmary, and other features until 
recently seldom included in planning for 
student housing. 

At the end of each chapter the author 
supplements her own material by generous 
references to the writings of others. 

Out of her practical experience in the 
administration of a large residence hall Miss 
Southard has been able to draw an almost 
inexhaustible fund of material for those less 
experienced or wholly ignorant in this field; 
so that, as a textbook for those studying the 
problem, her book is invaluable. We are all 
indebted to her for this service. 


AnNA E. PIerce, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


Nutrition. The Chemistry of Life. By 
LAFAYETTE B. Menpet. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 150. 
$3.00. 

In his usual smooth and graceful style, 
Doctor Mendel in this volume shows once 
more the great advantage of a knowledge of 
the classics and humanities to a writer of 
scientific books. Even an unscientific reader 
cannot fail to enjoy the beauty of the form 
to which the publishers have given a suitable 
setting. 

The first section gives vivid pictures of a 
series of changing views of nutrition as they 
were held by leaders in the developing science, 
each seen against the background of its 
own time. The gradual change in point 
of view as facts and methods of attack develop 
is interesting'y shown, as is also the signi- 
ficance of the older views in the ones held at 
present and the persistency with which 
mistaken theories continue to appear and to 
have weight after they have proved falla- 
cious. For example, the belief of Hippocrates 
in one universal nutrient continued to appear 
as late as the nineteenth century. Ideas of 
nutrition have been growing steadily more 
complex from an early belief in the presence 
of one universal principle; through a recog- 
nition of three great staminal principles, 
saccharine, oily, and albuminous; a realiza- 
tion of individual significance of these three; 
and later, of the unique importance of the 
albuminous, so much over-emphasized by 
Liebig. The retrospect is pointed by quota- 
tions from the great minds whose contri- 
butions in fact or method mark the critical 
points in the progress of the science of nutri- 
tion. It shows that most modern ideas had 
their beginnings long ago. These quotations 
and the accompanying photographs alone 
would make the volume invaluable to the 
present-day student, so driven by the neces- 
sity of keeping up with the huge mass of 
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current publication that the significance of 
past work is likely to escape him. 

The other four sections of the book deal 
with current ideas and recent studies of 
nutrition. The order chosen is significant 
of the change that has taken place in the last 
few years. First is discussed “the importance 
of little things in nutrition,” inorganic con- 
stituents particularly. The results of the 
Wisconsin studies of corn, wheat, and oat 
rations for cattle, with and without re- 
inforcement of protein and mineral content, 
are pointed by reproduced photographs of 
the cattle. The significance of vitamines in 
calcium metabolism, the calcium require- 
ment for growth, maintenance, reproduction, 
and lactation, the relation of iodine intake 
to simple goiter, are subjects of some recent 
studies of little things, as are also the innu- 
merable vitamine studies. 

The gradual development of knowledge of 
vitamines is most interestingly described 
in the third lecture, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, charts, and graphs of animals fed 
deficient or inadequate diets. There is a 
valuable table, not published heretofore, 
of comparative content of vitamine B in 
various foods. The fourth lecture discusses 
the protein factor in nutrition and the last 
lecture the energy factor, which, not so long 
ago, overshadowed all the others in the 
amount of attention given to it. 

One of the most valuable contributions of 
the book is a thing many people have come to 
expect from this author, a selection of mate- 
rial so skilful as to give a balanced intellectual 
ration, a sane, accurate notion of “where we 
have got to” and a most generous apprecia- 
tion of the work done in many laboratories. 


RutH WHEELER, 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Canned Foods in Relation to Health. By 
Witiram G. Savace. Cambridge Public 


Health Series. Cambridge [England]: 
The University Press, 1923, pp. 144 
$3.40. 


This book represents the first effort that 
has been made to assemble and evaluate the 
widely scattered material concerning canned 
foods and canning processes and it is a most 
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suggestive volume. In it America, the 
producer, is given the viewpoint of England, 
the consumer, as expressed by one of her 
scientists who has investigated conditions in 
the United States. 

The book contains “the Milroy Lectures 
for 1923 as delivered in February and March 
before the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, with slight amplifications in a few 
directions.” It includes three lectures, two 
appendices (on the processing of canned 
goods and laboratory methods for the 
examination of canned food), and an exten- 
sive bibliography. The author states that 
it is based largely upon his researches and 
those of his co-workers. Of necessity, he is 
at a disadvantage in working so far from the 
principal centers of the industry. 

In the many references to the work of other 
authors, their viewpoint is usually accurately 
stated. The author is highly appreciative 
of the efforts made by the U. S. Government 
and certain private organizations, notably 
the National Canners’ Association, for im- 
proving the quality of canned food. He 
would have every can show the place and 
date of canning and the weight of contents, 
and he calls attention to the difficulties 
resulting from the sale of unlabelled canned 
goods to dealers. 

The announcement is made of the discov- 
ery of a new organism, B. pleofructi, found in 
unsound canned fruit. 

The author believes that, on the whole, 
canned foods are safer than fresh foods, 
but that they should not be made the main 
article of diet. The following statements are 
worthy of thought: “Cheap pure food is one 
of the potent factors in improving the health 
of the community. The extension 
of the use of canned foods can only be advo- 
cated from the public health point of view if 
we can be satisfied, not only that the quality 
is sound but that the price per 1000 calories, 
or other unit, compares reasonably, and 
after due allowance for saving in fuel, etc., 
with the cost of a similar unit of fresh food.” 

There are, however, a number of points 
upon which workers in this country will not 
agree with the opinions here expressed. 
Throughout the book the author seems to 
underestimate the importance of the sterili- 
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zation of canned food. His own experiments 
show an amazingly large proportion of non- 
sterile cans among the sound shop samples, 
but in this instance, as in many others, he 
has generalized from an insufficient number 
of cases, and he reaches the conclusion that 
with sound material , scrupulously clean and 
properly handled, sterilization to the point 
of killing the spores is not necessary and 
often cannot be accomplished without 
injury to the product. The tendency in this 
country is distinctly toward the increase 
of the processing temperature to the point 
of complete sterilization, the opinion being 
that food which will be injured by such a 
temperature should not be canned. Savage 
undoubtedly overestimates the possibility 
of bacteria or spores (other than thermo- 
philes and obligate aerobes) remaining 
dormant in canned food. 

With respect to the Salmonella (Gaertner) 
group of organisms, the author is convinced 
that it is possible to destroy the organism 
and leave the active toxin. This does not 
agree with the evidence accumulated by 
other workers, but the subject is still under 
active investigation. 

In the discussion of botulinus, no mention 
is made of the findings of the Botulinus 
Commission of scientists that the organism 
would not grow or form toxin in foods where 
the pH value was less than 4.5, thus exclud- 
ing all fruits. 

Considerable space is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of vitamins in canned food but in his 
conclusions (p. 100) he states that, in the 
absence of oxygen, A and B are fairly thermo- 
stable, but not so with C. Results in this 
country indicate that in the absence of oxy- 
gen, C is also comparatively stable at the 
temperatures reached in canning and that 
apparently the vitamin content is not affected 
by storage. The open-minded reader will bear 
in mind that much more investigation must 
be carried on before the question of the 
stability of vitamins can be considered 
definitely settled. 

Mention may also be made of gas forma- 
tion, due to chemical action, which fre- 
quently occurs in canned materials con- 
taining a large amount of oxygen or “‘oxygen 
carriers,” and of the astringency eventually 
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imparted to some foods by the solution of 
iron from the tinplate. 
LovutsE MCDANELL BROWNE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Cooking Problems of the Community Group. 


Breads. By Etta CrLarK MCKENNEY. 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1923, 
pp. 169. $2.50. 


Miss McKenney has chosen breads for the 
first of her series of books on food preparation 
for the community group, since good bread 
in the dict is a prime requisite to physical 
well-being and the successful handling of this 
problem for a large group is correspondingly 
important. 

Home cooking caters to the individual 
taste of a small group of persons; community 
cooking must appeal to the average taste of 
many. A great deal has been done along the 
line of meal planning for the family group 
and in improving the technique in the home 
kitchen. Help of a similar nature is needed 
for the feeding of groups who live in public 
and private institutions. Costs must usually 
be carefully considered also, therefore any- 
thing which makes for uniform success will 
be welcomed by the person in charge. As a 
means toward this end Miss McKenny finds 
standardization of both recipes and pro- 
cedure most helpful. Definite directions, 
accurate measurements, and uniform manip- 
ulation are the safest and best means of 
securing satisfactory results with help which 
is often unskilled. With standard formulas 
for preparation of dishes, based on pounds, 
ounces, and gallons, accuracy of measure- 
ments is facilitated and estimation of food 
costs is rendered easy. 

To get the best returns from the time and 
money expended the author finds it extremely 
important to plan meals judiciously, to pur- 
chase supplies carefully, to prepare food 
scientifically, to serve dishes attractively, 
and to eliminate waste of both time and 
material. 

Bread consists largely of flour and its 
quality depends to a great extent upon what 
kind of flour is used. A rather full discussion 
of various types and grades of flour is there- 
fore given to enable the purchaser to buy 
intelligently. Considerable space is given 
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to a discussion of the various methods for 
making yeast bread, the equipment which 
has been found most necessary, and details 
of manipulation. 

Fully one-half of the book is devoted to 
tested recipes for breads of established 
popularity. These have been arranged to 
serve 100 to 200 persons. Since variety is a 
key-note in successful group catering, the 
recipes include a large assortment of plain 
and fancy yeast breads, rolls, and buns, as 
well as hot breads of every description. 

Although impressed with the need for 
standardization in community group cook- 
ery, the author does not lose sight of the fact 
that the food must lose nothing in whole- 
someness, digestibility, or palatability. Diet 
being so direcly related to health, attention is 
called to the special need for applying diete- 
tic knowledge to the feeding of institution 
groups. 

This splendidly illustrated book is full of 
inspiration as well as of information. It is 
intended “to help dignify the work of the 
cook and to make cooking a more exact 
science.” It will be found a most valuable 
guide to any one charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing food for large groups. 

HANNAH WESSLING, 
Northwestern Yeast Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The New Butterick Cook Book. Revised and 
enlarged by Fiora Rose. New York: 
The Butterick Publishing Co., 1924, 
pp. 734. $2.50. 

This book is more than a cook book. It is 

a complete handbook for the person who has 

to prepare three meals a day for a family. 

Advice about buying food, its care for econ- 

omy, how to select food for the healthful 

nutrition of the family, useful facts about 
composition and technique in relation to 
preparation, valuable hints and cautions for 
menu-making, rules for proper serving and 
attractive garnishing, use of equipment to 
save time and effort, canning and preserving, 
and food for the invalid—these are all treated 
so simply and concisely as to be welcomed 
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by an ambitious beginner and to be inter- 
esting to an experienced housekeeper. 

The illustrations, though few in number, 
are valuable because they show processes 
rather than the finished product. 

The book shows the hand of a seasoned 
teacher who has had long experience in cop- 
ing with the misunderstandings and diffi- 
culties of the beginner. 

Uta M Dow, 
Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Candy Cook Book. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
222. $1.75 
Anyone who enjoys candy making will be 

glad to own the Candy Cook Book which 

has been enlarged and revised. It is com- 
prehensive, giving recipes for all of the usual 
candies and for many variations. Favors, 
frostings, and decorated cakes are included. 

The directions are clear and could be easily 

followed by an amateur. 

Some of the statements dealing with the 
scientific aspects of sugar cookery are rather 
misleading. But the book is a compilation of 
recipes, rather than a scientific treatise, so 
perhaps this is not a great fault. 

The quantities given are for home candy- 
making. Anyone seriously contemplating 
the commercial field would find the book 
valuable for suggestions but would need 
other recipes. As Miss Bradley says, “Care 
must be taken in increasing recipes too 
much.” 

One wonders if it is necessary to print one 
recipe three times in order to show that in 
the first instance one-fourth cup of pecans 
are added, in the second one-fourth cup of 
candied pineapple, and in the third one-fourth 
cup of candied cherries. Is the person learn- 
ing candy-making confused by such repetition 
of recipes, or does she like it, thinking she is 
getting a great deal for her money? Are we 
striving toward simplification of cook books, 
or does the public prefer the other type? 

Day Monroe, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


By ALice BRADLEY. 
1924 pp. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


How We Are Sheltered. A Geographical 
Reader. By James FRANKLIN CHAMBER- 
LAIN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 156. $0.88. 

Third volume in a Home and World Series 
intended to base a “‘real knowledge of ge- 
ography upon experiences derived through 
study of the home surroundings and rela- 
tions;”’ discusses dwellings of insects, ani- 
mals, and birds, and of man in different parts 
of the world, including something of home 
furnishings, manners, and customs; also 
sources of production of building materials, 
fuels, and light; pays little attention to health 
in relation to housing or to economic con- 
siderations; well illustrated. 


Interior Decoration for the Small Home. By 
Amy L. Rotre. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924, pp. 151. $2.00, 
A reprinting of a small, generously illus- 

trated book which discusses in simple, read- 
able style some of the principles and histori- 
cal facts on which the choice of household 
furnishings should be based, and some of 
their practical applications for families of 
cultivated taste but moderate means. 


Problems of Child Welfare. By Grorce B. 
MANGoLp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, pp. 602. $3.00. 

A revision and amplification of a well- 
known college textbook first published in 
1914; presents in a systematic way the facts 
and principles of child welfare and attempts 
to show how the social philosophy of the 
day may be adjusted to the needs and im- 
provement of the child; intended both for 
class use and for the general reader who 
wishes to acquaint himself with practical 
sociology in relation to child welfare. 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
By Extswortu Coiuncs. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 346. 
$2 .40. 

Held for later notice. 


Art Training for Life and Industry. By 
CHARLES ALPHEUS BENNETT. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1923, pp. 61. 
$1.00. 

Held for later notice. 


Sunlight and Health. By C. W. SALEEBy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, 
pp. 198. $2.00. 

Held for later notice. 


Choice Recipes for Clever Cooks. By Lucy 
G. ALLeNn. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1924, pp. 282. $2.00. 

What its name implies, an attractive col- 
lection of directions by the head of the Bos- 
ton School of Cookery for preparing and 
serving appetizing, but not always simple, 
dishes; stimulating to the culinary imagina- 
tion, and likely to be enjoyed by women with 
ambition and time for the novelties of cook- 
ing and serving. 


Eat and Grow Thin. The Mahdah Menus. 
With a Preface by VANCE THOMPSON, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924, 
pp. 135. $1.25. 

A revised and enlarged edition of one of 
the first of the amusing, popular books on the 
possibilities of losing weight by attractive 
though carefully controlled diet in connection 
with other rational habits of life; gives un- 
usual recipes with emphasis on the value of 
varied seasonings; suggests use of saccharine 
for sweetening; makes no claim to special 
scientific accuracy. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS—TEXTILES 


Furnishings 


De Bles, A. Furniture of Historic Types. 
Int. Studio. 1924, 78: 2385-90, 392-397. 
The development of Gothic architecture 

determined th? character of contemporary 

household equipment in the middle ages. 

The development of Italian Renaissance 

furniture. The sources of influence in the 

various provinces. 


Hayden, Eleanor. Phonographs as Art 
Furniture. Jnt. Studio. 1924, 78: 249-57. 
Cabinet makers and interior decorators 

adapt designs from the past to make cases 

harmonious with interiors. 


Gould, Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen. The Furni- 
ture of Louis XV. House and Gard. 
1924, 45: 77. 

Gould, Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen. Louis 
Sixteenth Furniture. House and Gard. 
1924, 45: 68. 

The characteristics of these two periods 
of French furniture are pointed out. 


Wolfe, A. T. All Sorts and Conditions of 
Bokharas.) House and Gard. 1923, 44: 
74-5. 

Wolfe, A. T. The Rugs of Samarkand. 
House and Gard. 1924, 45: 66-7. 

Wolfe, A. T. The Rugs of Ghiordes and 
Kulah. House and Gard. 1924, 45: 76. 
The distinguishing features of these 

different types of rugs are pointed out. 


Romano, Angela N. What Can You Call 
That Piece? House and Gard. 1924, 
45: 73. 

A glossary for those who would appreciate 
furniture in its various phases. Sketches 
showing characteristics of historic periods. 


Interior Architecture. 
1924, 125: 


Romano, Angela N. 
Am. Arch. and Arch. Rev. 
25-9. 

The field for interior design in the United 
States. A review of two decades. Some 
comment on the present and a look into 
the future. The improvement in design 
gives cause for encouragement. 





Dimand, M. S. Early Coptic Tapestries. 
Int. Studio. 1923, 78: 245-8. 
The chronology, styles and character- 
istics of the textiles of the old Egyptian 
Christians revealed in rare specimens. 


Jackson, Alice and Bettina. Old Shawls from 
India. Jt. Studio. 1924, 78: 371. 
Describes the spinning, dyeing, and weav- 

ing of the famous Kashmir shawls. 


Breese, Jessie M. First Principles of 
Decoration. Country Life. 1924, 45: 
61-63. 


The fundamentals of art structure which 
should govern the choice and arrangement 
of furnishings. 


de Brie, Sidney. Curtains Play an Im- 
portant Rédle in Decoration. Country 
Life. 1924, 45: 86-90. 

Fabrics and styles of making with em- 
phasis on color, texture, and pattern. 


Cox, Warren E. Lighting: Its Use and 
Abuse. Country Life. 1924, 45: 70-75. 
Expert advice by a professional lighting 

engineer. 


Raymond, Rachel. Refinishing Old Furni- 
ture. House Beautiful. 1923, 54: 591. 
Definite directions for removing the old 

finish and staining and refinishing with wax 

or a rubbed-down oil treatment. 


Bowen, Helen. The Quilting Quest. House 
Beautiful. 1924, 55: 43 
Examples of rare quilting on white. Of 


interest to the collector. 


Shackleton, Elizabeth H. Glass Mania. 
Sat. Eve. Post. 1923, 196: 19. 
Popular articles on historic glassware of 
interest to the collector. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Pozier, Pierre. Tapestry in Modern Times. 
Arts and Dec. 1924, 20: 34-35. 
Illustrated with designs from F. Schu- 

macher & Co. Explains the making of 

modern tapestries on the Jacquard loom. 
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Hunter, Geo. L. Modern American Furni- 
ture. Arts and Dec. 1924, 20: 4445. 
Illustrated by pieces inspired by fine old 

period styles. From Mr. Hunter’s new 

book “Decorative Furniture.” 


Bach, Richard F. Art in Industry. Sch. 
Arts M. 1924, 23: 269-274 
Argument for better designs in American 
production of useful articles. Illustrations 
showing museum inspiration for modern 
furniture, cretonne, china. 


Clothing and Costume Design 


Wadsworth, Beula M. Teaching Art in 
Dress. Sch. Arts M. 1924, 23: 356-361. 
Description of a “color clinic” conducted 

by the art instructor, Miss Helen Lussenden, 

at the high school, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The teacher used about seventy quarter 

yard samples of soft materials, mostly 

A. B. C. silk and cotton crépe, for color. 

These were tried with different types of girls 

of various complexions. The effect of plaids 

and stripes was also discussed. The silhou- 
ette was studied and the importance of 

An elective course 

is given in the high 


correct accessories. 
called ‘‘Art in Dress’ 
school. 


’ 


Welling, Jane Betsy, and Hutchings, Mabel. 
The Story of Clothing—A Children’s 
History of Costume. Sch. Arts M. 1924, 
23: 342-353. 

A pageant organized by the teachers and 
children of Sibley Hospital, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. It was a climax of an intensive 
study of the industrial arts subject “‘Cloth- 
ing.”” The regular history study connected 
with The History of Costume, also art work 
and sewing, for the pageant, was done in 
those classes. 


Dubois, Nellie A. Costume Design in 
Junior High School. Sch. Arts M. 1924, 
23: 367-371. 

A course of ten lessons on design applied 
to dress. Unique feature is the emphasis on 
types as the athletic, the dramatic (example, 
Nazimova), the ingenue (example, Mary 
Pickford). 
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Cranor, T. K. Graduate Work in Textiles 
and Clothing. J. Home Econ. 1924, 
16: 14-17. 


Magnus, Helaine. Japanese Fashions and 
Customs Féte. Miss. Rev 1924, 47: 
132-135. 

The president of the Women’s Oriental 

Club of New York City tells about the féte 

which raised $3000 for the earthquake relief. 


A Farm Woman’s Idea of Dress. Wallace’s 
Farmer. Dec. 28, 1923. 
Prize letters discuss the clothing budget, 
articles of dress needed and their care. 
Emphasis on good material. 


General Textiles 


Cromwell, Lincoln. Branding and Labeling 
Bills. Textile World. 1924, 65: 22. 
Advocates of “Truth-in-Fabric” Bill shift 

to Practical Honest Merchandise Act. 


Fewer Blanket Sizes. Textile World. Jan- 

uary 26, 1924. 

Simplification division of the Dept. of 
Commerce recommends the adoption of a 
consistent minimum line of sizes as the basis 
of future production and sale of blankets. 
Miss Doris Schumaker of Cornell repre- 
sents the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion on the committee which has endorsed 
the recommendation. 


Savaron, Louis. General Morphology of 
Vegetable Fibers. I. Color Trade J, 1924, 
14: 19-22. 

Structures of various vegetable fibers. 
Parts of the plant from which each is ob- 
tained. Distinction between fibers and 
hairs. Division of the vegetable fiber into 
six classes. Origin of the different fibers. 
To be continued. 


Rasser, E. O. and Heinke, W. The Tech- 
nology of Paper Yarn Textiles, XIII. 
Color Trade J. 1924, 14: 66-68. 

Rotting and molding of paper yarns and 
fabrics a serious consideration. Various 
methods of drying yarn and treatment for 
prevention of mold. 
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Little, Leonard S. Seventy-three Years of 
Manufacturing. Textiles. 1924, 24: 19- 
21 
History of the Pacific mills, founded in 

1850 by Abbott Lawrence. 


Baucroft, Dr. W. D. Sunlight for a Month. 

Textiles. 1924, 24: 49. 

Testing fastness of dyes to light in a 
natural way is governed by location. How 
dyes should be treated to lengthen life. To 
be continued. 


Ginsberg, Ismar. Fireproofing Textile Fab- 
rics. Textile World. 1924, 65: 33-37. 
Early study of this problem. Discussion 

of processes. Possible use of electric current. 


Thayer, H. S. Fastness of Color to Light. 

Textiles. 1924, 24: 20. 

Mr. Thayer of the Atlas Electric Devices 
Co., Chicago, explains methods of deter- 
mining fastness of colors to light and the 
advantage of using the Fade-Ometer. 


Stephenson, John W. The Story of Printed 
Silks. Am. Silk J. 1923, 42: 59-62. 
Modern roller printing explained. 


Stephenson, John W. The Story of Printed 
Fabrics. Am. Silk J. 1924, 43: 77-80. 
Interesting description of East India 

calico printing. To be continued. 


A New Record of Artificial Silk Production. 

Textile World. 1924, 65: 194. 

The total weight of artificial silk produced 
by six firms in the United States increased 
from 35,490,000 pounds in 1923 to 
41,600,000 pounds in 1924. 


Manufacture of Artificial Silk. Text. World. 

1923, 64: 59-60. 

Characteristics and properties of Char- 
donnet, Cuprammonium, Vicose and Acetate 
Silks. How each is produced and how it may 
be identified. 
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Some Tensile Properties of 
1923, 64: 


Fuwa, Tyler. 
Cotton Yarn. Textile World. 
49-53. 

Investigation on effect of important vari- 
ables such as high moisture content, tem- 
perature, prolonged heating, and fibre 
lubrication upon tensi'e properties of cotton 
yarn Presented before American Chemical 
Society. 


Milton, Geo. F. Jr. 
of Cotton. Ind. 
Story of American Cotton Growers’ 

Exchange established in 1922. Tends 

toward a stable market without danger of 

dumping. Primarily to benefit the cotton 
grower but of advantage also to the manu- 
facturer and the non-speculative middleman. 


Cooperative Marketing 
1923, 3: 272-3. 


Snyder, Howard. Negro Migration and the 
Cotton Crop. No. Am. 1924, 219: 21-9. 
Since negroes are finding better wages, 

better schools, and more congenial work 

in the North, the question is raised about 
the future of the single crop system in the 


South 


Moore, Alfred S. Linen Research Work. 
Text. World. 1924, 45: 43-45. 
Work done at Linen Research Institute 
on retting, elasticity of yarns, finishing and 
weaving qualities 


Short, Jenoise Brown and Jones, Gladys B. 
Before you Brave the White Sales. Pict. 
Rev 1924, 25: 46. 

Facts about sizes and quality of household 
linens. 


Cogliostro, Emilie. Human Hair. Color 
Trade J. 1924, 14: 63-65. 
Chinese queues used almost entirely in the 
hair net industry. Hair purchased in this 
country and shipped back to China for 


making nets. 




















WORK OF SECTIONS 
EXTENSION 


Extension Conference, Eastern Division. The regional extension conference called 
by the State colleges of Agriculture in the Eastern States and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Springfield, Massachusetts, February 19, 20, and 21 was of 
exceptional value, bringing together extension workers engaged in promoting more 
efficient farm management and home management in Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and West Virginia, with representatives from the Office of Coéperative Extension Work, 
the Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The first day of this conference was devoted to general sessions in which workers in 
agriculture and home economics joined in the considerations of two basic projects in exten. 
sion work—farm management and home management. 

The keynote of the conference was sounded in an address by Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell 
University, who gave a background of scientific fact as to economic conditions and trends of 
eastern agriculture, indicating the importance of these in building not only the agricultural 
program but the home economics program as well. This idea was discussed by leading eco- 
nomists, including Dr. E. A. Cance of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and Mr. E. H. 
Thompson, president of the Federal Land Bank of Springfield. Following this came the dis- 
cussion of the home management problems of the region, which was ably introduced by Mrs. 
Ida S. Harrington of New Jersey, after which Dr. Louise Stanley, Professor Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Director J. D. Willard, and Dr. C. J. Galpin contributed. 

The spirit of the discussion was aptly described by Dr. Galpin: ‘“‘The stimulating call 
to this conference may be paraphrased as follows: ‘Come, men and women, meet together 
and find the point where farm management and home management converge. Take your 
stand there, and look over the problems one by one that mutually confront and challenge 
you.’ Ihave ‘satin’ with men on the problems of farm men, when, if there were any 
women present, they were tolerated. I have, likewise, been present where the problems of 
farm women were being discussed by women, and the few men there were present by 
sufierance. Never till today have I been in a meeting which had so much the appearance of 
being a meeting for both men and women on the questions related equally to the farm and 
the farm home. This conference, in my estimation, points the way to a better understand- 
ing of the American agricultural problem as a whole, and to a happier and more effective 
disposition of the total energies and resources of farm families.” 

Final reports from both groups submitted and accepted at the last seesion of the confer- 
ence indicated, in broad outline, long-time programs in home management and farm manage- 
ment for the region as a whole, it being understood that each state would adapt the plans to 
its peculiar needs. In the home management report, the development of an eflicient and 
satisfying farm life was defined as the objective. Such life should include, it was agreed, 
time, opportunity, and inclination for the enjoyment and enrichment of life; housework effec- 
tively done at a minium cost of strength, time, and materials; finances arranged to insure 
maximum security, well-being and happiness of the family. 

Conditions in farm homes referred to as at present seriously hindering the attainment of 
this objective were: (1) Economic depression in some farming areas, resulting in a small amount 
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of cash for home expenditures; (2) many houses being poorly arranged and equipped; (3) 
a wrong sense of values, causing ineffective use of money, time, and strength; (4) mental in- 
ertia, causing a reluctance to change practices; (5) lack of family cooperation in aims and 
in doing family tasks; (6) participation of women in farm work, placing increased burdens 
on the homemaker; (7) boarding and lodging farm help; (8) difficulty in obtaining compe- 
tent household help; (9) social isolation. 

To relieve economic depression, food budgets, most effective use of equipment, fuel, 
furnishings, and clothing, and finding means to add to the cash income from the farm were 
suggested, toward which projects in food selection and preparation, the cultivation of 
gardens planned on vegetable and fruit budgets, studies in care and renovation of clothing 
and in planning for expenditures for clothing, renovation of furniture and furnishings, studies 
in care and use of equipment, and the development of home industries such as poultry rais- 
ing, gardening, keeping summer boarders, preserving for sale, and home handicrafts would 
contribute. 

Standard practices for routine tasks to facilitate the performance of necessary work, budgets 
for the use of time and money to correct a wrong sense of values, development of an apprecia- 
tion of better methods of doing housework to overcome mental inertia, and stimulation of 
a sense of joint ownership and responsibility of all members of the family in the welfare of 
farm and home to develop family cooperation were recommended. 

While it may still be necessary in some cases for women to assist in farm work, much can 
be done through joint farm and home business studies to re-distribute household and farm 
tasks so as to make the best use of the abilities of all members of the household. Simplifying 
household tasks and providing labor-saving equipment will largely, it was suggested, make 
up for the lack of competent household help. 

To lessen social isolation it was recommended that emphasis be placed on the encourage- 
ment of reading, music, nature study, and games for the individual and for the family in the 
home, and on community recreation for all ages, especially boys and girls, in order that attrac- 
tive opportunities for social contacts and community interest might be developed. 

Goals for the home management work as a whole, together with methods for conducting 
it and measuring results are to be worked out by each state and county adopting such a pro- 
gram. It was recommended that all plans be made to include active participation of both 
boys and girls and adult members of the family. The home economists in attendance also 
recommended the addition of “‘A subject matter specialist in home management to the staff 
in the Washington office to work with the state home economics extension staffs in building 
and maintaining home management programs that shall be sound, constructive and prac- 
tical, and in the preparation and dissemination of subject matter material to support these 


programs.” 


FLORENCE E. WARD, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This was organized at Philadelphia 
in December, 1923, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the State Educational Association. 
Affiliation with the American Home Econ- 
omics Association was formally completed 
in March. Although only four months old, 
the organization has made a gratifying 
growth. The fact of its existence has been 
made known at group meetings in various 
parts of the state, by the state supervisors 
and others, and at the date of this writing 
112 persons have become members as against 
eleven persons who paid dues at the annual 
meeting in Chicago last summer and asked 
that their membership be assigned to 
Pennsylvania. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is in general the same as that of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and in addition is to promote the interests 
of good home economics in all its aspects in 
Pennsylvania. The slogan is “500 members 
for Pennsylvania Before the End of 1924.” 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 
The home economics department has given 
five courses during this year for the improve- 
ment of home economics teachers in service. 
Three of these courses have been given to 
teachers in Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
suburbs, one in Johnstown, and one in 
McKeesport. The courses cover both tech- 
nical and professional subjects. Two semes- 
ter hours of college credit are granted for the 
completion of each course. 

These courses provide a study of the 
provisions of the federal vocational education 
act as they apply to homemaking instruction 
in all-day schools, part-time schools, and 
evening classes for adult women; of the 
selection of home economics subject matter 
to meet the social needs of these various 
groups and analysis of the homemaking 
interests of the groups represented in the 
three types of classes as a guide to their 


needs; and the use of the project both in 
school and at home. These courses further 
aim to put the students in touch with the 
newest and best text books with references, 
the most efficient equipment, and the most 
valuable illustrative material available. 
They are directed by Genevieve Fisher, 
professor of vocational home economics 
teacher training at the College. 

One of the unique features of the costume 
economics department in Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie College is its clothes shop. 
This shop is used in connection with all the 
courses in the designing and construction of 
clothes. In it there are each season a few 
ready-to-wear dresses which serve as an 
inspiration to the students because they 
are carefully chosen to illustrate the new 
designs in style and material and the new 
dress finishes required. In addition there 
are dresses made by the advanced students, 
part of whose work in the junior and senior 
years is done for the shop in order to give 
them wider experience in designing and 
fitting. 

In the course of home decoration, given 
by Jane Fales, the students are not only 
making a study of period furniture but in 
addition are gaining practical experience by 
redecorating the Margaret Morrison practice 
house and a few rooms in the college 
dormitories. 

Food and Health Clubs in Reading. 
Every other week a group of forty girls 
meet in the Northeast Junior High School 
as a Food and Health Club. Here they 
discuss health in terms of a school girl and 
how to establish habits which will make 
them efficient members of their school and 
society. They plan to “adopt” the six- 
months old brother of one member, and thus 
motivate their study of child care. Inter- 
esting posters have been made whereby they 
aim to broadcast their health messages to the 
rest of the school and the homes represented. 
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Another interesting club activity at the 
school is the Boys’ Food Club. This organ- 
ization is interested in learning how to pre- 
pare foods. The members also assist with 
the serving in the school cafeteria. There is 
enthusiastic competition between this club 
and similar girls’ clubs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The mid-year meeting was held 
February 16 in Providence and was unusual 
in that it was in charge of the salesmanager 
of one of the best local department stores. 
An attempt was made to link the educational 
side of home economics more closely with 
the commercial. The meeting was splen- 
didly attended and the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion on the part of the department store 
people was much appreciated. 

Rhode Island State College. Dean 
Edwards reports of the newly-formed college 
home economics club: “For some time we 
have felt the need of a closer bond among the 
home economics women at the college. This 
need has been met during recent weeks by 
the organization of the home economics 
students and faculty into a club whose aim 
it will be to develop a wholesome attitude 
toward home economics problems and to 
broaden our view of the field. The club 
has been fortunate in having as its first 
guest and speaker Dr. Louise Stanley, of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, who spent 
March 6 at the college and gave a talk on 
the aims and organization of the new bureau. 
Miss Stanley was the first guest to be enter- 
tained at the new home management house, 
which had been occupied only one week before 
her arrival.” 

Edith M. Thomas, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, made an official visit 
in Rhode Island in April. While at the col- 
lege she was a guest at the home manage- 
ment house. 


West Warwick. Miss Monica Cumesky 


is trying out a new scheme of financing 
her cooking classes in the high school. 
Lunches prepared by the classes are sold 
to the teachers. Thus the only materials 
which must be paid for by the town are those 
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used by classes whose work in cooking comes 
at a time when it cannot be devoted to this 
purpose. The students know the cost of 
all materials, what money is received for 
lunches, and the balance for which the town 
is responsible. Statements of materials pur- 
chased for cash are rendered by the trades- 
people at the end of each month, and these 
together with the bills paid and unpaid 
are forwarded regularly to the town officers 
who in this way will know directly just what 
the classes are doing. 

Pawtucket. A _ series of six lectures, 
called The Charm School, had been arranged 
for groups of industrial girls. The subjects 
are: Charm in Dress, Charm at the Table, 
Spiritual Charm, Charm of Speech, Charm of 
Health, and Charm Through Friends. The 
girls are showing keen interest and The 
Charm School is a great success 

Rhode Island Agricultural Conference. 
This was held in Providence March 4, 5, and 
6 and gave people of the state an opportunity 
to hear Lucille Reynolds, state leader of home 
demonstration agents in Massachusetts 
discuss ‘‘Vital Questions Pertaining to the 
Home.” At the same conference there was 
a very stimulating round table discussion on 
home economics and an opportunity was 
given to meet Dr. Stanley and Miss Rey- 
nolds. The home economics section at the 
conference was fortunate in having also 
Florence E. Ward, U. S. Extension Service, 
give a very short but invigorating talk. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. In 
February, 1924, appeared volume 1, number 
1, of the News Letter, a four-page, attrac- 
tively-printed sheet which gives the names 
of the 124 members, the report of the annual 
meeting at Fort Worth on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1923, and various items of interest to 
home economists. 

College of Industrial Arts. Better Health 
Week sponsored by the home economics 
club was observed by the students of the 
college February 22 to 24. This was an 
outgrowth of Better Food Week, originated 
last year because of the marked tendency 
among students to eat too much meat, too 
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much starch and refined cereals, and too 
few vegetables. Health rules, emphasizing 
fresh air, sleep, and the use of milk, whole 
cereals, and vegetables, were distributed to 
each student at college assembly. Dodgers 
emphasizing the same factors were placed 
upon the tables in the dining room. Posters 
made by the students were displayed on the 
bulletin boards in the study halls and dormi- 
tories; and an exhibit explaining the values of 
various foods, especially as to simplicity, 
vitamin and mineral content, and proper 
foods for the thin and the fat, was arranged 
in one of the laboratories and attracted 
much favorable comment. The dietitians 
in the dormitories, where over twelve hun- 
dred girls are served, cooperated by serving 
whole wheat bread, milk, and meat sub- 
stitutes oftener than usual. 


UTAH 


Visit of the Executive Secretary. Miss 
Bane spent March 26 and 27 in and around 
Salt Lake City, and her visit was the occa- 
sion of several pleasant and stimulating home 
economics gatherings. She spoke on “The 
Benefits of Professional Organization” at an 
afternoon meeting of about seventy mem- 
bers of the Utah Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and was their guest of honor at a dinner. 
She was entertained at luncheon at the East 
Side High School and at a reception by the 
home economics department of the Univ- 
versity of Utah. 

A homemakers section has been organ- 
ized with Mrs. Ray Dorius as state chair- 
man. 

Jean Cox, chairman of program com- 
mittee, announces that it has been decided 
to emphasize a “Better Teeth” campaign 
throughout the state for the coming year and 
that plans have been forwarded to all 
teachers. 

Utah Home Economics Association. The 
following district chairmen have been appoin- 
ted for the coming year: Bessie Law, Logan; 
Maude Tuckfield, Salt Lake City; Merle 
Chipman, Ogden; Reva Lewis, Provo; 
Gladys Palmer, Beaver. 

Brigham Young University. The girls of 
the home economics club, some eighty in 
project plans in the clothing and home 
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economics department in managing the 
Emma Lucy Gates concert which netted the 
department $230.00. This is the third con- 
cert given by Miss Gates in behalf of our 
school. 

Utah Agricultural College. The members 
of the faculty of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics are receiving congratulations upon the 
coming of Professor E. V. McCollum for the 
first six weeks of the summer quarter, June 
9 to July 18. Dr. McCollum is one of a 
score of distinguished educators who will give 
graduate and undergraduate courses during 
that time. The various members of the 
faculty are gladly giving extra time and 
effort in cooperating with the administrative 
officers of the summer session, to the end that 
home economics visitors particularly may 
be comfortably cared for during their stay 
in Logan. The active members of Kappa 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron, are making 
plans to complete the furnishing of a rest 
room in the home economics building by the 
opening of the summer quarter. 

Florence Walker, who is pursuing graduate 
work at Columbia University this year, is to 
join the faculty of the college on July first. 
Miss Walker will give courses in textiles and 
millinery during the second half of the 
summer quarter. 

Personal. Jean Cox, state supervisor of 
home economics, has just returned from a 
trip to Chicago where she attended the 
meetings of the executive committee of the 
National Vocational Association. 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont. The home eco- 
nomics club was especially happy to have 
Mrs. Norton as guest on EllenR ichards Day. 
Members of the club were hostesses at a tea 
given in her honor at the Practice House in 
the afternoon, when she told in an informal, 
intimate, and deightful manner of her asso- 
ciation with and impressions of Mrs. 
Richards. She made Mrs. Richards live 
again for all present and stimulated them 
anew with enthusiasm for home economics. 
In the evening she spoke to a larger group 
in the chapel on her interesting work at the 
American College for Girls in Constantinople. 
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Members of the club have given several 
waffle breakfasts at the Practice House in 
order to raise money toward meeting Ver- 
mont’s quota for the executive secretary 
fund of the American Home Economics 
Association. These breakfasts have proved 
to be a social as well as a financial success. 

State Extension Conference. The annual 
four-day conference was held in Burlington 
January 23 to 25 inclusive. This was an 
instructive and inspirational conference for 
both the agricultural and home economics 
workers. Florence E. Ward of the coopera- 
tive extension work in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, spoke on “The National 
Outlook of Extension Work,’’ and Gertrude 
E. Warren, also of the Washington oflice, 
told of the part played by boys and girls in 
the extension program. In the home 
economics section Ruth Van Deman ex- 
plained the work and the services offered by 
the new Bureau of Home Economics. She 
showed very striking charts giving the expen- 
diture of time and money in rural homes. 
Professor Bertha M. Terrill, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, inspired the home demonstration 
agents with her talk on “Our Home Eco- 
nomics Goal.” 

After these stimulating talks definite 
extension projects were considered at round- 
table groups. Marion E. Dakin, nutrition 
specialist of the Connecticut extension 
service, discussed the use of the canning 
budget and Connecticut nutrition extension 
methods. “Modern Lighting of the Rural 
Home” was demonstrated by the manager 
of the local light and power company. It 
was felt that there was a great need for more 
and better county field pictures to be used as 
demonstration material, and Dr. H. F. 
Perkins of the state university gave a very 
instructive lecture on “Taking Pictures for 
Illustrative Purposes.”” There has been a 
great appeal to the home demonstration 
agents for information on corrective shoes; 
Dean H. C. Tinkham, of the medical college, 
helped to solve this problem by an excellent 
talk on “Orthopedics.” 

Much time was spent by the state leader 
and home economics specialist on detailed 
project plans in the clothing and home 
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management projects. Committees were 
appointed for the organization, clothing and 
millinery, home management and nutrition 
projects, and recommendations and resolu- 
tions were passed for the coming year. 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
The year has seen most satisfactory growth 
and progress. The membership has been 
more than doubled and is now about twenty- 
nine. Plans have been made for a member- 
ship drive with a goal of 100 per cent. The 
association has almost completed its quota 
for the executive secretary fund, and hopes 
to exceed it. 


County Home Economics Conference. 
During the school year 1923-24 six con- 
ferences have been held with round table 
discussions led by teachers along specific 
subjects. At the Winooski Valley confer- 
ence the group was entertained at dinner by 
the Montpelier home economics teacher 
and her students. Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Dean Emerita of Simmons College, was the 
speaker at the dinner, and later in the even- 
ing she pleased the entire conference with an 
inspiring address, ‘Teaching: Life’s Biggest 
Business.” 


Conference of Schools with University. 
The home economics section met on March 
22 with Leonora B. Armstrong, president 
of the Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
tion, in the chair. Clara B. Knapp, Middle- 
bury College, gave a brief review of some of 
the more recent “Texts and Reference Books 
and Magazines Useful in Home Economics 
Teaching;” Mrs. J. E. Carrigan spoke 
from her eight months’ experience as a 
homemaker on “What is Worth Teaching in 
Home Economics;” E. Kuhn, of the Red 
Cross, told of the home nursing courses 
being given in Vermont by the itinerant 
nurse; Professor Bertha M. Terrill, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, gave “Suggestions for 
Teaching Household Management;”’ an 
interesting talk on “Related Art” with illus- 
trative material was given by Sue Blundell 
and Elizabeth Colburn, both of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and Jessie A. Winchell, 
state supervisor of home economics, spoke 
on “Home Projects.” The meeting was 
open to discussion of health education, led 
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by Pearl Grandy and Barbara Hunt, from 
the junior and senior high schools of Burling- 
ton, and of teaching interior decoration, led 
by Lucy McCafirey, of Hardwick. Clothing 
exhibits were sent from several high schools 
in the state. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. [our gradu- 
ates have recently been placed as dietitians: 
Helen Nowak, ’23, formerly at the Montana 
State Hospital, now at the new General 
Hospital, Everett; Mabel Fianley, ’22, 
lately at the Eye and Ear Infirmary of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
now at the Seattle General Hospital to 
succeed Dorothy Porter, ’22, who resigned 
to be married; Frieda Lammers, ’24, at the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle; 
and Marie Evans, ’23, at the Riverton 
Sanitarium. 

Marion L. Stephenson, ’20, a member of 
the faculty at the University of North 
Dakota, is to teach millinery and clothing 
at the University of Chicago this summer. 

Irene Dalziel, ’23, is a member of the 
extension staff at Cornell, doing home 
demonstration work in Steuben County, 
New York. 

Gladys Peterson, ’21, of the Everett High 
School, Everett, Washington, is to teach 
millinery in the summer school of Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

Doreen Aldwell, a junior recently initiated 
into Omicron Nu, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Federation, the great- 
est elective honor which can come to any 
women student. Miss Aldwell is planning 
to make this a problem in scientific organ- 
ization. 

Student nurses from three Seattle hospitals 
during their probation period come to the 
university for courses in chemistry, food 
preparation and general dietetics. The 
food courses are given by Martha Dresslar. 

The medical and nursing professions are 
making demands upon Martha Koehne, 
assistant professor in home economics, for 
special courses in nutrition. During March 
Miss Koehne conducted an extension course 
in diabetic diets for Seattle physicians; 
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leading specialists in diet as well as surgeons 
and general practitioners came to the dietet- 
ics laboratory for the lectures and demon- 
strations. The enthusiasm with which this 
course was received is evidenced by the fact 
that these physicians have requested a 
course on general nutrition which has been 
arranged to cover ten lectures. They plan 
to follow this course by one in general 
dietotherapy. Twenty-two of the public 
health nurses in Seattle have just com- 
pleted a course of twelve lessons given by 
Miss Koehne. At a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, the graduate nurses in service are 
receiving college credit for a course of eigh- 
teen lessons also given by Miss Koehne. 

Dr. Zalia Jencks Gailey of the chemistry 
department, and Grace G. Denny of the 
home economics department, have given a 
series of four lectures to the Seattle branch 
of the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners. 

A series of lectures on budgets sponsored 
by the Puget Sound Savings and Loan 
Bank, Seattle, were given to a group of 
women in February, Rosamond Adams, a 
graduate student, gave four talks on food 
and household expense. Grace G. Denny, 
assistant professor in home economics, gave 
one on the clothing budget. 

An evening course in textiles covering 
twelve weeks for business people has been 
given by Miss Denny. The class included 
an assistant merchandise manager from a 
department store, a shirt manufacturer, 
a man from the appraiser’s office of the 
U. S. Custome, two teachers of retail selling 
in high school, four men from the cleaning 
and dyeing industry, besides buyers and 
salespeople from the stores. 

Ellensburg Normal School. The home 
economics club entertained at tea on St. 
Patrick’s day, having as their guests the 
faculty and students of the school. 

On April 3 the home economics club gave 
a style show before the student body. Mem- 
bers of the club acted as models and showed 
spring garments suited to the needs of the 
normal school girl. About thirty models 
were shown, including some appropriate for 
sports, school, street, afternoon and evening. 
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The merchants of Ellensburg cooperated 
with the club by lending garments from their 
stocks. 

Spokane. An “Efficiency Kitchen Con- 
test” took place in November under the 
auspices of the Realtors Association. Any 
woman in Spokane was eligible to enter 
her kitchen. The judges were Mrs. Robert 
Grinnell, the wife of one of the realtors, 
and five home economics women from the 
Spokane schools, the State College, and the 
Washington State Normal School at Cheney. 
Three prizes were awarded of $50, $25, and 
$10, respectively. 

The Spokane Chronicle newspaper in 
January organized a contest for the best 200- 
word paper on “Running a Home as a 
Business.” The points considered were: 
Owning the home; the bank account; savings; 
budget; planning the meals; planning the 
clothing; system in the home. Two home 
economics women of Spokane schools, one 
housewife, and the women members of the 
school board were judges. The first prize 
was $50, the second $25, the third $10, and 
there were three prizes of $5 each. 

A series of lectures on health problems 
was given during January, February and 
March under the auspices of the college 
extension in cooperation with the Spokane 
schools. Mildred French, supervisor of home 
economics in the grades, was in charge. 

At the winter meeting of the Spokane 
home economics teachers Lillian McLeod 
was elected president and Mrs. Burrett 
secretary and treasurer. 

Child Health Movement. Director S. B. 
Nelson of the extension service, in coopera- 
tion with the college of home economics of 
the State College of Washington, called a 
meeting in Tacoma, March 1, of repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations of the 
state interested in health improvement 
among children. It was decided to make a 
state-wide canvass to discover as nearly as 
possible the state of malnutrition among our 
children and which part of the state needs 
the greater assistance. The findings will aid 
in outlining a program which shall aid in 
reducing the number of children suffering 
from malnutrition and of which each organ- 
ization shall be asked to assume a part. 
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Mrs. Victor Malstrom, president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the state, 
was made chairman of the committee to 
outline a campaign. A tentative plan 
was drawn up for presentation to the repre- 
sentatives of the various health forces in the 
state, at a second meeting called in Spokane 
April 9, to set up machinery for carrying on 
this work. 

Yakima County. Millie Lindsey, formerly 
home demonstration agent for Washington 
County, Kansas, has been appointed to a 
similar position in Yakima County, Wash- 
ington. 

Seattle. The public school teachers 
have been at work for several months making 
a thorough revision of the present home 
economics course of study. As the result 
of questionnaires, investigation, and study it 
is hoped that before the close of the present 
school year a thoroughly up-to-date course 
of study will have evolved. 

The clothing classes of Franklin High 
School received thirty dollars from the social 
service department of the girls’ club, with 
which to purchase material for cotton 
dresses. Children’s dresses were made and 
sold for a sum which returned to the depart- 
ment several times the original outlay. The 
work was done between the completion of one 
problem and the beginning of another, in 
time otherwise unused. 

Mrs. J. G. Pritchard is at present in charge 
of some of the clothing classes at Franklin 
High School. 

Mrs. Jane Snyder Ruggles has been 
substituting this semester in the West Seattle 
High School. 

Washington State College. Out of fifty- 
seven freshmen home economics girls in the 
art of right living class, about 62 per cent 
were found to be normal in weight, 7 per 
cent underweight, and 28 per cent over- 
weight. Each girl was required to practice 
certain health habits for four weeks. At the 
end of this time 70 per cent had gained 
weight, 21 per cent had lost. Of the latter 
about 18 per cent had been overweight and 
made definite plans to reduce. All under- 
weight women had gained except one who 
had bad tonsils and was ill for part of the 
time. About 9 per cent kept the same 
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weight. There was an average gain of 3.55 
pounds. This period was followed by the 


Christmas vacation. The girls were weighed 
again on their return and it was found that 
during the holidays 19 per cent had lost and 
37 per cent had gained. Of those who had 
lost only two were overweight. The next 
three weeks were full of activities such as 
basket ball games, entertainments and 
dances as well as final examinations. At 
the end of this time the girls were weighed 
again, and the results showed that 40 per 
cent had gained, 45 per cent had lost and 
15 per cent had remained constant. Of the 
girls who had lost 9 per cent had been over- 
weight, which means that 28 per cent of the 
normal and underweight girls had lost. 
During these three weeks there was an 
average loss of 1.37 pounds. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


University of West Virginia. Lambda 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron was in- 
stalled at the University last November. 


WISCONSIN 


The Stout Institute. Mrs. Mary Schenk- 
Woolman visited the school on January 12 
and addressed to the home economics students 
and faculty on the subject “The Economic 
Situation in the Clothing Industry.” 

At the beginning of the second semester a 
tea room was opened in the home economics 
building. This is under the direction of 
Della Payne, who also has charge of the 
cafeteria and teaches the course in cafeteria 
management. The tea room is open for 
afternoon tea at stated hours and serves 
special meals for parties or clubs. It is an 
additional laboratory for the students in 
Miss Payne’s class. 

Daisy Alice Kugel attended the New 
Orleans meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association as state councilor 
from Wisconsin, and was present at a Stout 
Institute luncheon at Hotel Roosevelt with 
fourteen present. On her way north Miss 
Kugel stopped to visit several schools. At 
Birmingham, Alabama, the sixteen Stout 
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alumnz gave a tea in her honor to which 
all the home economics teachers of the city 
were invited. 

Bertha Bisbey, who is in charge of the 
department of nutrition, is doing some 
interesting and spectacular work with rats. 
She has thirty-six cages, each group on a 
different diet. Those on the calcium-free 
diet and others on bread, butter, and coffee 
are proving especially valuable object lessons 
to college students, public school children, 
and the women of parent-teachers associa- 
tions. Miss Bisbey has been taking several 
cages of rats with her to illustrate her talks at 
meetings of these associations and the wea- 
zened little “coffee” rats, as the students 
call them, attract much attention. On 
February 22 Miss Bisbey talked to the 
Western Wisconsin School masters’ Club, 
Eau Claire, on “The Responsibility of the 
School for the Health of School Children.” 

On March 15 the Chippewa Valley Home 
Economics Club, the members of which are 
the home economics teachers of the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
met at Stout Institute. Miss Bisbey spoke 
on “The Home Economics Teacher and the 
Nutrition Clinic.” She gave a report on 
the work done by student teachers of Stout 
Institute with under-nourished children in 
the Menominee public schools. Miss Kugel 
also reported on the New Orleans meeting. 

Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. At the meeting held on March 
15 at La Crosse Lettie E. Walsh, supervisor 
of practice work in clothing, spoke on 
“Related Art in the Clothing Course.” 


WYOMING 


Evening Classes in Homemaking. These 
are being conducted this year in fifteen 
centers. The courses most frequently given 
are foods and nutrition, garment making, 
millinery, and home furnishing. In several 
centers in the coal mining districts the 
classes are composed of foreign women who 
desire a better knowledge of the use of 
American foods, home furnishing, and the 
making of garments, especially garments for 
children. A methods course for teachers of 
evening classes will be offered at the Univer- 
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sity this summer and it is hoped that this will 
help to solve the difficulty of getting teach- 
ers for evening classes who have some 
definite understanding of this type of work. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Mont- 
gomery April 4 and 5. Agnes Hanna and 
Adelaide S. Baylor were the out-of-state 
speakers. Mr. I. R. Obenchain of Birming- 
ham presented an interesting paper on Tests 
and Measurements, and Dorothy Dickins, 
lunchroom director in Birmingham, talked on 
The School Lunch. 

The standardization committee gave a 
report of the progress of the clothing contest 
to be held in Montgomery, April 24 to 26. 

A revised constitution was adopted. 
Officers for next year are: President, Ivol 
Spafford, state supervisor of home econ- 
omics; vice-president, May Hansis, city 
supervisor of Birmingham; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. R. Moore, dietitian, Woman’s 
College. 

Birmingham. A dinner in honor of Miss 
Bane, executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, was held on 
March 20. The arrangements were in 
charge of May Hansis, city supervisor of 
home economics, Jennie Rosser, supervisor 
of home economics, Jefferson County, and 
Mrs. Pearl Crawford, home demonstration 
agent. Twenty-three were in attendance. 


ARKANSAS 


Home Improvement Contest. During 
March the Arkansas Home Economics 
Association, the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Connie Bonslagel, 
state home demonstration agent, cooperated 
in starting a state-wide contest in home im- 
provement. Mrs. Grace R. Wilmot, interior 
decorator from New York, was invited to the 
state by Mrs. John I. Moore, chairman of 
art for the federated clubs, and delivered 
her stimulating and attractively illustrated 
lectures on art in the home before seventeen 
groups of women, representing both town 
and rural clubs. The extension service 
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arranged a contest among members of home 
demonstration clubs in which four points 
were especially emphasized: home decoration, 
re-arrangement, mechanical conveniences, 
and household equipment. A schedule of 
points to be used in judging contestant 
homes was drawn up, and also one for the 
beautification of the outside of the home. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Several state councilors met at Sacramento 
on April 4 to confer with Lita Bane, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

The annual meeting was held in Sacra- 
mento, April 17 to 18, with the reconciling 
of national, state, local, and unit constitu- 
tions as the main item of business. The 
president of the association is now Saidee 
Stark, of Chico, and the secretary-treasurer 
is Miss Greenlaw, of Sacramento. 

Central Section. At the meeting on 
January 5 it was decided that the year’s 
work should be the investigation and im- 
provement of the status of home economics 
in California. A committee was appointed 
consisting of a chairman and one represen- 
tative from each of our five counties, and 
was requested to present resolutions, or 
recommend courses of study, or take other 
measures likely to prove influential with 
the State Board of Education. As advisors 
the section hopes to secure the cooperation 
of such organizations as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, women’s clubs, Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, as well as indivi- 
duals of local and national repute. 

The list of home economics instructors 
was divided into groups and each group was 
given entire charge of one regular monthly 
meeting, in the hope of interesting and 
attracting those living at great distances. 
The New California Hotel is to be a regular 
meeting place and after one o’clock lunch 
a session, jointly business, social, and educa- 
tional will be held. The February meeting 
found its numbers increasing under the new 
plan. The February speciality offered to 
the thirty-one guests was a tour through 
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the new building with emphasis on the 
kitchen and all culinary phases. A number 
of housewives were among the visitors. 

Although special announcements are 
always mailed each of the sixty home econ- 
omics women enrolled, the March group 
was a bit smaller in number. After lunch 
and business meeting an able discussion was 
given by the Fresno city school nurse. She 
emphasized the health of the adolescent, 
and also the physical status of the teacher. 
The active committee on “Status of Home 
Economics,” reported a questionnaire ready 
to be mailed to each high school principal 
in the state. 

Southern Section. An all-day meeting 
was held on April 26, with discussions in 
each of the four sections. The leader in the 
clothing section was Winifred Frye; in foods, 
Alice Bradley; in chemistry for both foods 
and clothing, Miss Senery; in cafeteria 
management, Mrs. Mary Van Camp Kimble. 

The regular meeting on May 17 was held 
at the city teachers club rooms. There was 
a special demonstrtion of the Heathizing 
process of food preservation. The next 
meeting will be held on June 7 in connection 
with Home Coming Day at the University 
of California, Southern Branch. The home 
economics teachers will be guests. The 
regular session at 10:30 will be followed by 
a luncheon for which reservations should 
be made before June 5 to Florence Chilton 
or Florence Mastin. 

Miss Johnson and Miss Goodspeed of 
Columbia University have opened an 
attractive tea room in Los Angeles on 
Seventh Street near Burlington. It is called 
“The Shalimar” and caters to special parties, 
besides serving breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners. 

The loss by death in January of Adelaide 
Johanknecht is keenly felt by the many who 
profited by her able instruction in vocational 
sewing and millinery work at Inglewood. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Members in attendance at the Inland Em- 
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pire Teachers Association held a meeting in 
Spokane Friday April 11. 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello. The 
first meeting of the home economics club 
was held February 11 in the home economics 
department. This club was organized last 
year but on account of the many school 
activities it was not reorganized this year 
until the beginning of the second semester. 
At the first meeting plans for the remainder 
of the year were made and the following 


oflicers elected: President, Julia Pond; 
vice-president, Irene Bower; secretary, 
Evelyn Lundgrun. 

ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Evelyn G. Halli- 
day spoke recently before one of the groups 
of the Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society on the coloring matter of 
vegetables. 

Director Charles Hubbard Judd, of the 
School of Education, was engaged for two 
weeks in March on various phases of the 
Texas educational survey, giving special 
attention to junior high schools and state 
adoption of textbooks. This survey, re- 
cently authorized by the state legislature of 
Texas, took Director Judd to several educa- 
tional centers, including San Antonio, 
Hillsboro, Wichita Falls, Arlington, Stephen- 
ville, and Fort Worth. 

Another ‘‘Week” in Chicago. For four 
years Boys’ Week has been observed through- 
out the country and this year for the first time 
girls have been similarly honored. The 
Chicago Council of Administrative Women 
enlisted the cooperation of the public and 
private schools, women’s clubs and women 
in industry and for one week, beginning 
April 21, the thoughts of this city were 
centered on its girls. The program of the 
week is outlined under the following topics: 
Monday, Health Day; Tuesday, Girls in the 
Home; Wednesday, (Shakespeare’s birthday) 
the Arts; Thursday, Occupations; Friday, 
Civics; Saturday, excursions to the Art 
Institute, Historical Society and other places 
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of interest, with receptions for groups of 
girls in the various women’s clubs; Sunday, 
churches. 


IOWA 


Home Economics Vocational Educational 
Conference. The division of home eco- 
nomics at the Iowa State College, in coopera- 
tion with the State Board for Vocational 
Education, invites all teachers who are inter- 
ested in vocational home economics educa- 
tion to meet for a conference at the college 
July 14 to 18. This conference is arranged 
for teachers in all-day vocational schools, 
state supervisors, and members of teacher- 
training staffs. An important feature of the 
meetings will be round table discussions and 
special conferences on some of the special 
problems in vocational education which 
confront the high school teacher and some 
of the newer developments in home economics 
subject matter. 

Participating in the conference will be the 
state director of vocational education and 
the state supervisor of home economics, the 
deans of the division of home economics 
of the graduate college and of the summer 
school, the head of the department of voca- 
tional education, and heads of departments 
and members of the home economics teach- 
ing staff. The time chosen for the confer- 
ence is the last week of the first six weeks’ 
term of the summer session, which extends 
from June 9 to July 15. In order to make the 
sessions available to home economics voca- 
tional education students in the regular 
summer session the conference will take the 
place of some of the regular class work in 
education. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
department of applied art, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Araminta Holman, held a 
formal opening in its art gallery on March 
13. The collection is displayed in a large 
room on the second floor of the new cafe- 
teria building, and is to serve as the nucleus 
of a permanent exhibit. 

The baby clinic established by the de- 
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partment of household economics in 1921, 
has grown continuously until it now has a 
weekly enrollment of twenty babies, and is 
in process of being standardized to meet the 
requirements of the best baby clinics. It 
furnishes a laboratory for child welfare 
courses, with home visits and consultations 
for follow-up work. 

Margaret Ahlborn, graduate assistant in 
the department of food economics and 
nutrition, was elected grand secretary of 
Omicron Nu at the biennial conclave. The 
college, with eleven members in attendance, 
had the largest delegation of any of the nine- 
teen chapters represented at Lincoln. 

Zoe O'Leary, senior in the division of home 
economics, has accepted a position to teach 
sewing and millinery in the University of 
Wyoming for the remainder of the year. 
Miss O'Leary received junior honors last 
year and is a member of Omicron Nu. 

Gertrude E. Hodgman, educational secre- 
tary of the National Public Health Nursing 
Organization, spent several days in March 
at Kansas State Agricultural College. Miss 
Hodgman commended the work offered by 
the division of home economics in the 
nurses’ training course. 

Fifty members of the foods and institu- 
tional management classes spent March 17 
and 18 in Kansas City on the annual visit to 
various institutions engaged in handling, 
manufacturing, and storing food products. 
Guides showed the students over the various 
establishments and explained the processes of 
manufacturing and sanitation. 

Dr. Margaret Justin gave the address of 
welcome to the visitors at the fourth annual 
state conference of the American Association 
of University Women, in Manhattan, March 
28 and 29. There were about thirty-five 
delegates from the nine chapters in the state 
association. 


MICHIGAN 


Undergraduate clubs. The interest in 
the promotion of home economics clubs at 
the colleges and high schools of the state has 
been keen this year. The clubs have reported 
some excellent things in the way of health 
projects, programs of correct dress, and other 
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home and civic interests. Six of these clubs 
have affiliated with the state association 
which in turn has affiliated them with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The dues asked for the affiliation have been 
five dollars. The association has planned to 
reduce the dues for the clubs so as to make it 
possible for more clubs to join the association. 
Beside the clubs the association has a mem- 
bership this year of 245. 

The Merrill-Palmer School. It is ex- 
pected that a research laboratory will be 
opened in cooperation with the Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan, where nutrition work 
will be carried on with children and animals. 
Dr. Icie G. Macy and Julia Outhouse have 
charge of this project. Dr. E. V. McCollum 
has been secured by the school as consultant 
in nutrition. 

Home Economics at State Industrial Fair. 
At the state indoor fair or industrial exposi- 
tion held in Detroit May 3-18 the home 
economics departments of the city schools 
made exhibits which showed how home 
economics assists in procuring good health in 
industrial communities. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha. The Central High School, has 
added to its household arts department Mrs. 
Nellie N. Jones who is teaching part time. 
Mrs. Jones is an Ames graduate and formerly 
taught at Omaha Technical High School. 

The department gave a reception on May 
9 for its senior girls, faculty members, and 
mothers of the girls in the department. The 
girls wore dresses made in the clothing 
classes; there was also an exhibit of articles 
made by classes in clothing, interior decora- 
tion and household design; and the cookery 
classes served refreshments. This is the 
third year that this department has put on a 
function of this sort, the first event being 
a style show. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held on May 
10 at Simmons College, Boston. Jeannie B. 
Kenrick, president, was in general charge 


of the arrangements assisted by the board 
of managers. Members of the home econ- 
omics club of Simmons College acted as 
ushers. 

The morning was devoted to the business 
meeting of the association. The usual re- 
ports from officers and chairmen of sections 
were read. Officers were elected and the 
new chairmen of sections were announced. 

At noon luncheon was served under the 
direction of Elizabeth Goodrich through the 
courtesy of Simmons College. Dr. Alice F. 
Blood, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, and Antoinette Roof, 
councilor for the New England region, were 
the speakers. The presidents of the affiliated 
state home economics associations of this 
region were special guests of the association 
and brought brief reports from their associa- 
tions. Dr. Helen T. Woolley of the Merrill- 
Palmer School was the speaker of the after- 
noon. 


NEW YORK 


Western New York Home Economics 
Association. Notice was heralded last 
month of the newly-formed association. 
Membership is open to all women interested 
in home, institutional or community prob- 
lems and through affiliation with both the 
national and state organizations it is hoped 
that good fellowship and broader vision may 
be promoted. The first get-together dinner 
in Buffalo brought out over a hundred en- 
thusiastic home economists, teachers, dieti- 
tians and homemakers. The dinner was 
strictly professional, being served by the 
vocational homemaking department of the 
Normal School. The president, Mrs. Anna 
Gennill, presided and outlined the plans of 
the organization. 

Following the dinner the homemaking 
students gave a most noteworthy pageant 
depicting home economic tendencies from 
the early Greek times, through the Medieval 
period, up to the present. 

Cornell University. An interesting new 
feature of the summer school plans in the 
school of home economics at the New York 
State College of Agriculture will be the 
courses given in connection with the nursery 
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school. This will be organized to provide 
a laboratory for the students in child health 
and nutrition and child training which will 
be offered here this year for the first time. 
With the increasing realization of the fact 
that good health of the adult and older child 
depends to great extent upon the formation 
of the right health habits in the baby and 
young child, attention is being turned to the 
best methods of providing such training. 
The number of students registering for these 
courses will be limited. Helen Monsch of 
Cornell and Dr. Nellie L. Perkins, Director 
of Wayne County Psychopathic Clinic, 
Detroit, Michigan, are in charge of the work. 

Elmira College. The nursing course is 
given this year so that the students may have 
an opportunity for practical experience. 
The first practical lesson was a demonstra- 
tion of hospital bed making in the practice 
house, followed by actual practice in making 
a bed with a patient in it. 

The plan includes child-care and a mother 
is invited to bring in her baby and demon- 
strate how to bathe and dress it. The stud- 
ents also work with small children in the 
different settlements of the city and have an 
opportunity to observe concrete cases and 
actual conditions. 

Home Economics Association of Syracuse. 
At the April meeting it was voted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically to affiliate with 
both the state and national associations. 
These affiliations make for a more effective 
and better professional spirit and give 
greater value not only to the association but 
to each individual member. 

This association did its bit—an important 
bit—toward the executive secretary fund. 

The Syracuse Home Bureau has a reputa- 
tion not limited by the city or even the state. 
Edith M. Barber has been for several years 
the director of the bureau and has played a 
large and important part in the affairs of the 
association. So her resignation from the 


bureau and withdrawal from the club and 
civic life of Syracuse means a great loss. 
Fortunately she is succeeded by Bessie C. 
McDermand, a graduate of Moulton College, 
Toronto, Ontario Agricultural College, and 
Columbia University. From her interest 
in the Women’s Institute Branch, Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, Canada, and recently 
in the home demonstration work of Rens- 
selaer County, New York, Miss McDermand 
brings rich experience to the Home Bureau. 

The local and state associations welcome 
the new director to their membership. 

William Smith College. This is the col- 
lege for women at Geneva, coordinate with 
Hobart College for men. The latter cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday 1922, 
while William Smith College is just fifteen 
years old. The total enrollment of women 
is 131, of whom 20 are majoring in household 
arts. This course is specializing only in one 
line, that of training for homemaking. Most 
of the graduates who have gone into teaching 
are teaching in high schools. 

This year through the registrar’s office a 
questionnaire was sent to principals in all 
schools where William Smith Graduates are 
teaching; it asked: Is she (the graduate) 
successful in discipline? Is she successful 
in imparting knowledge? What is the atti- 
tude of her associates and superiors toward 
her? What is the attitude of the students 
toward her? 

Principals gave very satisfactory and 
worth while reports of the teachers of home 
economics. This method of keeping in 
touch with the work of graduates seems 
particularly valuable in a small college which 
can afford neither an appointment bureau 
nor traveling expenses for personally follow- 
ing up its graduates. 

Skidmore College. Among the alumnae 
who visited the college recently were Edith 
Sarver, supervisor of home economics in 
Schenectady, New York, and Anna Gorman, 
assistant agent for teacher-training in house- 
hold arts schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Endowments and Investments” suggests 
business, not food and health, but Professor 
Ruth Atwater in a talk used it otherwise. 
Her aim was to show how natural physical 
endowments might be improved or impaired 
by a wise or an unwise choice of food; food 
being considered in the light of an 
investment. 

As part of the unit in quantity cookery, the 
senior Class visited the kitchen of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance sanitorium, at Mt. 
McGregor, and inspected the modern 
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equipment for cooking large quantities of 
food. They were entertained by Dr. Hawk 
and his staff. 

Through the courtesy of the officials and 
management a very interesting and profit- 
able trip was made through the oflice cafe- 
teria of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, and the kitchen of the Ten 
Eyck Hotel in Albany. 

The work has been offered this year for 
the first time, as a part of the newly-organ- 
ized elective course in foods open to seniors. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held in Raleigh March 
11 and 12, with one hundred and sixteen 
members enrolled and the president, Mrs. 
Archie W. Wells of Greensboro in the chair. 
The speakers at the general meetings were as 
follows: Dr. B. E. Lane, “Insulin Treat- 
ment for Diabetes;’’ Cora Winchell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “Social Re- 
lationship in the Home;” Lita Bane, execu- 
tive secretary, ‘Greetings from the American 
Association;” Dr. J. C. Wright, director of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
“The Importance of Combining Education 
and Labor in the Home.” 

Section meetings have been developed so 
that groups of members with a common 
interest may meet to discuss specific prob- 
lems. The teachers section, Margaret 
Edwards, chairman, held a round table dis- 
cussion on home economics work in the high 
schools and colleges. The _ institutional 
section, Hope Coolidge, chairman, dis- 
cussed “Student Help in Colleges;” “House- 
keeping Problems;” “Institutional Buying;” 
and “Serving Meals in Hospitals.” The 
homemakers section, Alice McQueen, chair- 
man, discussed “Four Year Plans of Work 
for Home Demonstration Work;’’ ‘““Home- 
makers’ Problems in Meal Planning;’”’ and 
“The Clothing Work Done by Women and 
Girls as a Means of Adding to Income.” 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Maude Wallace, Raleigh; 
secretary-treasurer, Katharine Moran, Ra- 
leigh; state councilor, Margaret Edwards; 
chairman teachers section, Bessie Leftwich, 
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Winston-Salem; chairman institutional sec- 
tion, Hope Coolidge, Greensboro; chairman 
homemakers section, Martha Creighton, 
Raleigh; reporter for the JouRNAL, Mrs. 
Elizabeth O. Meinung, Winston-Salem. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in Portland on March 22 
with Katharine Kooken, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Thompson, buyer for the ready- 
to-wear department of the Lipman-Wolfe 
department store, gave a talk on “Style:” 
Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams, Oregon 
Agricultural College, spoke on “The Little 
Things in Nutrition and Their Application 
in Teaching;” and there was an illustrated 
talk on Japanese prints by Miss Stadder of 
the Portland Library. The following officers 
were elected: President, Helen Lee Davis, 
Oregon Agricultural College; vice-president, 
Edna Waples, Portland; secretary, Margaret 
Morehouse, Oregon Agricultural College; 
treasurer, Carrie Heywood, Portland. The 
luncheon which followed at the Green 
Pheasant tea room was in charge of Hedwig 
Bleeg of the Girls’ Polytechnic School, 
Portland. 

Oregon Agricultural College. For the 
third time home economics students have 
assisted in the preparation and serving of a 
dinner at the Multnomah Hotel, in Port- 
land. This has become an annual event 
during which the girls are entertained for 
two days by the hotel, and participate in 
the work of a table d’hote dinner of over 
five hundred covers. The opportunity to 
view meal preparation and service from the 
hotel standpoint, to study the organization 
and execution of the labor needed in pre- 
paring three hundred chickens, three sacks 
of potatoes, two cases of tuna fish, and other 
foods in large quantities, to see the adapta- 
tion of hone service of meals to hotel con- 
ditions, is considered a worth while exper- 
ience for home economics students. 

The dinner this year was held on March 
20, and sixty-five seniors comprised the 
party. Some of them are looking forward 
to managing tea rooms; others are planning 
to become hospital dietitians. This ex- 
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perience will be of value to all these groups, 
and will give them all a better understanding 
of what it means to be a waitress or a cook 
in a hotel or restaurant. During the dinner 
appropriate clothing for the college girl, 
from campus and sport dresses to the party 
frock, was displayed by girls in the house- 
hold art classes. The gowns and hats were 
entirely the girls’ own work, and many of 
them their own design. 

Portland Home Economics Association. 
At a dinner at the Grey Cottage Tea Room 
on April 7, Lita Bane, executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was the guest of honor and gave a very 
inspiring talk. Other guests were Helen Lee 
Davis and Jessamine Chapman Williams. 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


American Child Health Association. The 
second annual meeting will be held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, October 15, 16 and 17 in the 
Grand Avenue Temple. The members of the 
program committee are: Dr. Borden S. 
Veeder, professor of the Clinic of Pediatrics, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Sara B. 
Place, R. N., superintendent of Infant 
Welfare Society, Chicago, Illinois; Maude A. 
Brown, director of health education of the 
Child Health Demonstration, Fargo, North 
Dakota; and Dr. S. Josephine Baker, con- 
sulting director in maternity and infancy 
and child hygiene of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Dr. Frank C. Neff of the Kansas 
City Pediatric Society is local chairman of 
arrangements. 

American Association of University Wo- 
men. Among the items of business at the 
biennial conference held in Washington, 
April 21 to 24, were several of interest to 
home economists. The educational pro- 
gram adopted lays special emphasis on the 
problems of the pre-school and elementary 
school child, and will be furthered by a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial. The committee on housing is actively 


at work on improvements in dormitories 
for women students and is also developing 
among local branches an interest in the 
general housing problems of the community. 
On the recommendation of the committee on 
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to institutional membership, 


admissions 
Kansas State Agricultural College and 
Oregon State Agricultural College were 
approved for admission and this action was 
considered as establishing the policy of 
admitting institutions which do not give 
the degree of B. A., but which do require 
at least sixty semester credit hours of acad- 
emic work and which in other respects meet 
the standards of the association. The home 
service survey committee recommended the 
establishment of cooperative nurseries or 
play schools similar to the one at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (this Journat 1920, 12: 
73, and 1923, 15: 423) as a means of lessen- 
ing the burden on mothers and leaving them 
some freedom for intellectual or community 
work. 

National Conclave of Omicron Nu. From 
early morning until late at night on Wed- 
nesday, April 2, delegates from the nineteen 
chapters of Omicron Nu were arriving in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to attend their seventh 
conclave. Every chapter was represented 
by a delegate and many sent additional 
visitors, the near-by chapters sending from 
three to eleven members. The total num- 
ber in attendance was one hundred. 

The conclave was an entirely business 
session and throughout the two days a large 
amount of business was transacted, due to 
the tactful leadership of the grand president, 
Hazel Manning of the Eta Chapter, and the 
fine type of young women sent as delegates. 

An excellent program of work was out- 
lined for the next two years and each person 
was impressed with the responsibility as well 
as the possibilities that lie before the Omicron 
Nu group. 

Genevieve Fisher was elected grand 
president and an invitation from the Theta 
Chapter at Manhattan, Kansas, was ac- 
cepted for the meeting of the next conclave. 

Ninety-two guests attended the banquet 
Thursday evening. The entertainment 
consisted of vocal and instrumental solos, 
fraternity and college songs, and toasts from 
the following: Mary Guthrie, Genevieve 
Fisher, Dean Burnett, Emily Payette, 
Hazel Manning, Alice Loomis, Margaret 
Fedde and Mrs. Dora Lewis. 
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Omicron Nu at Buffalo. A luncheon 
will be held on Tuesday, July first. 

Conference of City Supervisors. About 
two hundred seventy-five supervisors of 
home economics were in attendance at the 
conference called by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education in Washington, April 21 to 24. 
Among the important points brought out 
in the papers and discussions may be men- 
tioned the increasingly urgent need of 
revitalizing home economics and defining 
its place in the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary, the junior high, and the high school; 
the influence of the junior high school in 
bringing home economics into closer 
connection with the whole life of the school; 
and the fact that in the health education 
program the home economics teacher, 
through her work in nutrition, makes an 
essential and exceptionally important con- 
tribution, but that she weakens her position 
if she assumes that nutrition is the only 
essential subject. 

The conference had various unusual 
features: Washington was at its spring 
loveliest; there were many friends among 
the hundreds attending the meetings of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
American Association of University Women; 
a reception at the White House is always 
a special pleasure to out-of-town visitors; 
the banquet on Monday and a tea given 
by the Home Economics Association of the 
District of Columbia and the Grace Dodge 
Hotel gave fine chances for sociability; and 
the trip to the Bureau of Home Economics 
allowed the visitors te see the work and 
meet the staff of the federal office most 
closely concerned with home economics 
research. 

Graduate Assistantship at Iowa State 
College. The household administration de- 
partment of the home economics division 
is offering a graduate assistantship to 
some well-qualified graduate student who 
wishes to develop a research problem in 
the field of household equipment. This 
is a nine-months position and carries a 


stipend of $800. Half the time of the 
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appointee is to be spent in assisting with 
a course in household equipment and the 
rest in research leading to the degree of 
Master of Science. Applicants will please 
correspond with Dean Anna E. Richardson, 
Home Economics Division, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

U. S. Public Health Pamphlets. Two 
bills have been introduced in the Senate and 
House which have for their purpose the pub- 
lication of a much larger quantity of bulletins 
and reports of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Under existing laws the service 
cannot print more than one thousand copies 
of any individual bulletin except laboratory 
bulletins and public health reports. These 
laws were passed at a time when enormous 
quantities of money were wasted in printing 
of useless publications. The restriction 
clearly should not apply to the valuable pub- 
lications of the Public Health Service, 
the very nature of which require publication 
and distribution in large quantities. 

Milk and Cream Bottles and Bottle Caps. 
Representatives of the International Milk 
Dealers Association, The Glass Container 
Association, the Cap Manufacturers Credit 
Association, and the National Association of 
Bottle Manufacturers met in a general con- 
ference at the Department of Commerce on 
April 26, 1923, to determine upon recognized 
sizes of milk bottles and milk bottle open- 
ings. The conference unanimously recom- 
mended three sizes of milk bottles for quarts, 
pints, and half-pints, respectively, with one 
size opening for the entire group. Before 
this constructive step milk bottles were 
manufactured in 12 sizes for quarts; 13 
sizes for pints; 14 sizes for half-pints; 10 
sizes for quarter-pints; and approximately 
10 sizes for caps were required to fit this 
varied assortment. The results of this con- 
ference are published in detail in the “Waste 
Elimination Series” of the Department of 
Commerce and will be known as Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 10. This 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 








AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


BuFFALO, JUNE 30 To Juty 4, 1924 


Our Mecca. To point out the specially attractive features of the Buffalo program 
seems an impossible task. Each general session carries names familiar to all, and the 
speakers on the section programs need no particular advertising. Yet it may be well to 
recall to your minds the general plan of the program. 

To have three men of such standing as Dr. Rockwell, of the Buffalo Normal School, Dr. 
Zook, assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of Education, and Dr. Morgan, president of that 
college which is carrying on such a unique experiment in higher education—to have such men 
discuss the topic, “Standards in College Education” will lead us far in our thinking. 

The second general session deals with a topic that is uppermost in the minds of members 
of the educational, professional, religious, social, business, and industrial world—that of 
health. Two well-known members of our association, Flora Rose of Cornell University 
and Margaret Sawyer of the American Red Cross will open our discussion. We expect also 
two distinguished speakers outside our ranks, but are not yet at liberty to disclose their 
names. 

On the evening of the banquet the brief, snappy reports from the states promise to be 
most entertaining. And, of course, no one would consider missing the report by our execu- 
tive secretary, Lita Bane. A program rich in promise! 

We could not think of closing our national meeting on the eve of the Fourth of July with- 
out giving serious thought to our responsibilities and the nation’s welfare. Certain of our 
members have had peculiar opportunities to sense these, and Thursday evening we hear 
from Mary E. Sweeny, Louise Stanley, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, and Edna White. Fol- 
lowing them we are to have the privilege of hearing the subject discussed by a person whose 
broad experience and keen analysis will leave us with much food for thought, Anne D. Blitz, 
Dean of Women at the University of Minnesota. 

Will you not turn to your program in the May Journal and glimpse the names of the 
speakers for the first session of each section? That “infant’’section—Home Economics 
in Business—has shown its robustness in securing representative speakers from their 
number and a national figure in the person of John N. Van Der Vries of the Northern Wcu- 
tral Division of the Chamber of Commerce. 

W. W. Charters of the University of Pittsburgh will speak at the meeting of the Edu- 
cation Section. 

Extension work is young and the section devoted to this interest feels that a discussion 
of a fundamental program is timely. Kentucky has worked earnestly on this subject both 
in the Agricultural and Home Economics fields and fortunate indeed is the group in secur- 
ing Thomas Cooper, Dean and Director of the Agricultural College to address them. Ellen 
Batchelor of Kansas will suggest how surveys can contribute to a program of work. It is 
always refreshing to hear the truth about our efforts and the Extension Section will have that 
experience when four former agents voice their opinions now that they are homemakers. 
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The Institution Economics Section promises to be one of the livest of groups and that is 
saying much. Note their topic, “Large Group Housing,” and their four speakers —Tohn 
McF. Howie of the American Hotel Association, Mrs. Julius O. Schlotterbeck of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, James Ford of the Better Homes in America and of Harvard University, 
and Arthur Morgan, President of Antioch College—speakers with ideas, and ideals. Ata 
later meeting, Dr. Pennington’s discussion will be greatly anticipated. 

The Related Art Committee confidently expects to have for its chief speaker a man who 
has given much time and effort in the realm of industrial art and who is just returning from a 
survey of work in Europe. It is hoped that his name can be announced in the program sent to 
members. 

Tuesday morning, we have three rousing meetings scheduled. The nutrition section has 
secured Dr. Mendenhall of Wisconsin,—a practicing physician of Madison and a lecturer at 
the University. All know the bulletins she has prepared for the Children’s Bureau. Walter 
H. Eddy, Professor of Physiological Chemistry Teachers College, Columbia University has 
recently succeeded in the isolation of “Bios,” one of the elusive vitamines, in a chemically 
pure state. He will tell how he accomplished it. And Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose: Her books, 
her teaching, and her works are so well-known that every one interested in nutrition will wish 
to hear what she has to say on “Recent Trends in Nutrition,” and receive the inspiration 
inevitably communicated by such a vital personality. 

To hear the “Hygiene of Clothing” discussed from the standpoint of the physician who 
knows the problems of the public school child, by an assistant supervisor in Texas, and to get 
first-hand reports of investigations in Kansas State Agricultural College will be an unusual 
opportunity. The same morning there will be reports of actual teaching units in “Clothing 
Selection” as taught in the public schools of Long Beach, California and in “Renovation of 
Clothing” as taught in the New York State Teachers College at Albany. The luncheon to 
follow will stimulate free discussion of these subjects as they are presented in many schools 
and colleges of the country. 

The “Economics of the Home” surely interests each homemaker and teacher of home- 
making. Margaret J. Bacon of Rochester can speak authoritatively upon the subject of the 
“Wise Use of Money in the Home.” When food takes such a high percentage of the income 
every intelligent being is interested in the cost of a correct diet to the family. Flora Thurston 
of Cornell University will discuss this topic in light of her extension experience. Another 
factor of expense in a household is that of house furnishing and the recent experience of Bessie 
L. Pleasants of Mechanics Institute will reveal pleasing surprises. With the persuasive “Ads” 
which greet us upon every hand surely every householder needs to be educated as to their 
right use, and Alex F. Osborn of Buffalo has information of interest for all. 

The “proof of the pudding is in the eating!’ Come to Buffalo. 

Laura ComMSTOCK, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 


Special Transportation Rates. A reduction of one and one-half fare on the “certifi- 
cate plan” will apply for members attending the meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, and also for dependent members of their families. The arrangements hold good 
from all points covered by passenger associations of the United States and from all points in 
Canada covered by the Eastern Canadian Passenger Association. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company enables passengers holding tickets via the 
New York Central or New York Central and St. Lawrence Railroad between Cleveland and 
Bufialo to use the same on the Cleveland and Buffalo Line steamers. The Detroit and 
Cleveland Lake Lines also will accept tickets reading via Grand Trunk, Michigan Central or 
Wabash railroads between Detroit and Buffalo. 
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The following directions are submitted for careful attention: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained on any 
of the following dates (but not on any other date)—June 26 to July 2. Be sure that when 
purchasing your going ticket you request a certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking 
for a “receipt”. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty minutes 
before departure of train on which you will begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. You can in such cases purchase a 
local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through 
ticket and obtain a certificate. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your certificate to Miss Henrietta 
M. Langner, chairman of the transportation committee, as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply unless you are properly identified as provided for by the certificate. 

5. Arrangements have been made for the validation of certificates by a special agent of the 
carriers on July 2, if the required minimum of 250 certificates is presented. 

6. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to obtain a proper certificate or on 
account of failure to have the certificate validated. 

7. The reduction on the return journey is contingent on the presentation of 250 regularly 
issued certificates obtained from ticket agents at starting points, showing payment of regular 
one-way tariff fare of not less than 67 cents on going journey. 

8. If the necessary minimum of 250 certificates is presented to the special agent as above 
explained, and your certificate is duly validated, you will be entitled, up to and including 
July 7, 1924, to a return ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey at 
one-half the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of the meeting to the point at which 
your certificate was issued. 

9. Return ticket issued at the reduced fare will not be good on any limited train on which 
such reduced fare transportation is not honored. 

It is very im portant that you cooperate by securing a certificate even if you do not expect to return 
by the same route, as no one will get the benefit of the reduced fare unless 250 certificates are 
presented. 

If you are coming from the far west or other distant points you may find that summer tour- 
ist tickets to Niagara Falls are less than tickets by the certificate plan. These, too, can be 
used on the boat lines. 

The Chicago, Duluth and Georgian Bay Transit Company will honor tickets reading via 
railroad lines between Chicago and Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland (east only), Chicago and 
Buffalo, upon an extra charge of $5 plus berth and meals. 

HENRIETTA M. LANGNER, 
Chairman of Transportation Committee. 


Side-Trips from Buffalo. The committee on transportation will have for distribution 
at the meeting information about possible trips in the vicinity of Buffalo. 


Lake Placid Club. Special rates of $5.00 a day and upward are offered to members of 
the American Home Economics Association before and after the annual meeting. Address 
inquiries and reservations to the submanager, Mr. C. Holt, Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
New York. 


Other Information. Notices in regard to hotel rates, visits to Buffalo industries, 
banquet, picnic, and luncheons may be found in the Journat for April and May. 








